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520:  With  ita  victory  in  the  Cold  War,  the  United  states  is  now  the 

world's  preeminent  military  and  political  power.  It  has  the  world's 
largest  economy.  It  leads  the  world  in  many  areas  of  technology.  It 
faces  no  global  rival  and  no  significant  hostile  alliances.  Most  of 
the  world's  economically  capable  nations  are  U.S.  allies.  Three 
yearn  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  however,  no  new  grand  design 
has  yet  jelled,  and  this  failure  carries  large  opportunity  costa. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  decide  upon  a  new  grand 
strategy  to  guide  the  nation's  direction  for  the  future.  The  report 
identifies  options  for  a  new  U.S.  architectural  framework.  During 
the  Cold  War,  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policies  were  guided  by  the 
objective  of  "Soviet  containment."  Today,  does  the  country  need  a 
new  vision  and  grand  strategy?  What  options  are  there  to  choose 
from,  which  is  the  best,  and 

520:  why?  And  what  are  the  preferred  option's  implications  for  America's 

foreign  and  security  policies  and  its  military  forces?  The  report 
seeks  to  answer  these  questions  and  offers  seven  principles  that 
should  guide  U.S.  policies. 

695:  1  Foreign  policy. 
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PREFACE 


This  report  discusses  the  Importance  of  grand  strategy  for  the  United 
States  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  It  aims  to  contribute  to  the  debate 
on  what  diat  grand  strategy  should  be.  It  should  be  of  interest  to 
policymakers  and  analysts  in  the  realms  of  security  and  foreign  pol> 
icy,  ^ture  military  forces  and  their  roles  and  missions,  alliances, 
burden  sharing,  intelligence  priorities,  and  international  politics 
generally. 

This  report  was  produced  in  the  Strategy,  Doctrine,  and  Force  Struc¬ 
ture  Program  of  RAND's  Project  AIR  FORCE. 

PROJECT  AIR  FORCE 

Project  AIR  FORCE,  a  division  of  RAND,  is  the  Air  Force  federally 
funded  research  and  development  center  (PFRDC)  for  studies  and 
analyses.  It  provides  the  Air  Force  with  independent  analyses  of 
policy  alternatives  affecting  the  development,  employment,  combat 
readiness,  and  support  of  current  and  future  aerospace  forces.  Re¬ 
search  is  being  performed  in  three  programs:  Strategy,  Doctrine,  and 
Force  Structure;  Force  Modernization  and  Employment;  and  Re¬ 
source  Management  and  System  Acquisition. 

Project  AIR  FORCE  Is  operated  under  Contract  F49620-91-C-0003 
between  the  Air  Force  and  RAND. 

Brent  Bradley  is  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Project  AIR  FORCE. 
Those  interested  in  further  information  concerning  Project  AIR 
FORCE  should  contact  his  office  directly: 
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Brent  Bradley 
RAND 

1700  Main  Street 
P.O.Box  2138 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90407-2138 
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SUMMARY 


This  report  argues  that  the  United  States  needs  a  new 
egy"  for  pursuing  national  security,  economic,  and  foreign  policy  in¬ 
terests.  It  identifies  three  potential  grand  strategies,  makes  the  case 
for  choosing  one  of  them,  and  offers  recommendations  for  how  to 
pursue  that  strategy. 

LACK  OF  VISION  IN  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  ERA 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  was  relatively  certain  of  its 
objectives.  Now  it  is  not.  Despite  efforts  by  Secretary  Cheney’s  De¬ 
fense  Department  during  the  Bush  admini  .tration  and  pockets  in  the 
Clinton  administration,  no  grand  strategy  has  yet  jelled.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  been  operating  vdthout  a  grand  strategy  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  This  failure  carries  large  opportunity  costs.  The 
lack  of  a  grand  strategy  makes  it  more  difficult  to  decide  what  is  im¬ 
portant  and  what  is  not,  to  determine  which  threats  are  more  serious 
than  others,  and  to  develop  coherent  approaches  to  respond  to  new 
challenges.  It  causes  policy  on  many  issues  to  be  characterized  by 
ambivalence,  uncertainty,  and  a  lack  of  staying  power.  Shon-term 
and  parochial  interests  may  take  priority  over  the  longer-term  na¬ 
tional  ones.  And  without  a  broadly  agreed-upon  architectural 
framework,  it  becomes  harder  to  gain  widespread  bipartisan  support 
for  policy.  Sustaining  popular  support  and  staying  the  course  for 
particular  policies  are  difficult  as  well,  if  the  costs  of  implementation 
increase  but  the  commitment  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  a  strategy  on  which  broad  agreement  has  been 
achieved. 


vit 
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OPTIONS  FOR  A  NEW  U.S.  GRAND  STRATEGY 

The  report  Identifies  three  options  for  a  new  grand  strategy  and  as¬ 
sesses  each  one. 

Neolsolatlonlsm.  This  option  would  involve  abandoning  U.S.  pre¬ 
eminence  and  turning  inward  to  face  domestic  problems.  Although 
this  approach  could  produce  significant  defense  savings  and  other 
benefits  in  the  short  run,  it  would  most  likely  increase  the  danger  of 
major  conflicts,  require  much  greater  U.S.  defense  efforts  over  the 
long  term,  and  eventually  undermine  U.S.  prosperity. 

A  return  to  pre-World  War  II  multipolarity.  This  option  would  rely 
on  the  balance  of  power  among  several  nations  to  preclude  the 
emergence  of  a  preeminent  superpower.  As  in  the  19th  century,  the 
United  States  and  other  global  powers  would  compete  and  cooperate 
to  avoid  hegemony  and  global  war.  There  could  be  advantages  for 
the  United  States  in  a  such  a  strategy,  including  a  lower  defense  bur¬ 
den— but  less  than  might  be  the  case  with  a  neoisolationist  strategy. 
The  risks,  however,  could  be  severe.  They  include  the  possibility  that 
the  other  powers  would  not  cooperate  fully;  that  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  face  increased  competition  from  other  major  powers;  that  a 
decline  In  U.S.  Influence  might  have  negative  economic  conse¬ 
quences,  including  a  weakening  of  GATT  and  the  IMF;  that  the 
members  of  such  a  system  would  find  it  too  difficult  to  behave  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  rules;  and  that  such  a  world  could  lead  to  new  arms 
races  and  even  global  wars. 

Maintain  U.S.  global  leadership  and  preclude  the  rise  of  another 
global  rival  and  multipolarity.  This  goal  is  the  most  promising  for  a 
future  U.S.  grand  strategy.  A  world  In  which  the  United  States  exer¬ 
cises  leadership  would  be  more  peaceful  and  more  open  to  values  of 
liberal  democracy,  free  markets,  and  the  rule  of  law.  Such  a  world  is 
likely  to  have  a  better  chance  of  dealing  cooperatively  with  the 
world's  major  problems,  such  as  nuclear  proliferation,  threats  of 
regional  hegemony  and  lower-level  conflicts,  and  the  long-run 
avoidance  of  new  world  wars  with  their  enormous  costs  and  conse¬ 
quences. 
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STEPS  FOR  MAINTAINING  U.S.  GLOBAL  LEADERSHIP 

For  long'tenn  success  tn  realising  the  objective  this  report  recom¬ 
mends,  the  United  States  should  adhere  to  seven  principles,  outlined 
below,  as  guidelines  fbr  its  policies. 

Maintain  and  Selectively  Extend  the  Alliance  Among  the 
Economically  Most  Capable  Democratic  Nations 

During  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  was  successful  In  Integrating 
Western  Europe  and  Bast  Asia  into  U.S.-led  coalitions  and  alliances. 
Given  continued  unity,  this  group  will  be  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
power  any  threat  from  outside  its  ranks.  Thus,  this  community  of 
nations  may  be  called  a  "democratic  zone  of  poace  and  prosperity." 
Maintaining  this  zone  of  peace  should  be  the  central  feature  of 
American  post-Cold  War  grand  strategy. 

Prevent  Hegemony  over  Critical  Regions 

The  United  States  should  be  willing  to  use  force  if  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  currently  two  regions  whose  control  by  a  hostile 
power  could  pose  a  global  challenge:  Bast  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Persian  Gulf  is  critically  important  for  a  different  reason— Its  oil  re¬ 
sources  are  vital  for  the  world  economy.  In  the  long  term,  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  various  regions  can  change.  A  region  that  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  American  interests  now  might  become  less  important,  while 
some  other  region  might  gain  in  importance. 

Hedge  Against  Russian  Reimperializatlon  and  Chinese 
Expansionism  While  Promoting  Cooperation  with  Both 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  other  members  of  the  democratic 
zone  of  peace  have  a  substantial  interest  in  iielping  Russia  shed  rem¬ 
nants  of  its  imperial  leanings,  communist-style  command  economy, 
and  totalitarian  politics.  In  the  near  term,  Moscow  is  unlikely  to  pose 
a  global  challenge.  However,  over  time  it  can  pose  a  regional  and  ul- 
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ttmately  a  global  threat  If  It  geti  its  house  In  order  and  moves  toward 
retmperlallzatlon,  In  the  case  of  China,  there  la  a  strong  tendency  to 
reject  U.S.  preeminence,  implying  the  need  to  balance  tt->but  at  the 
same  time  China  wants  economic  and  technological  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  to  Improve  Its  relative  position.  China  is  one 
or  two  decades  away  ftom  becoming  a  serious  global  iival>-elther  by 
Itself  or  In  coalition  with  others.  The  United  States  should  continue 
to  encourage  Chinese  political  and  economic  Integration  In  the 
global  economy,  in  the  expectation  that  It  would  lead  to  democrat!' 
zatlon  and  decentralization.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  limit  technological  transfers  with  military  Implications  and 
discourage  Chinese  aggression  against  ASBAN  states  and  Tatw-n  by 
encouraging  regional  cooperation  and  helping  ensure  that  these 
states  have  adequate  defense  capabilities. 

Preserve  U.S.  Military  Preeminence 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  this  means  having  the  capability  for 
fighting  two  major  regional  contingencies  nearly  simultaneously, 
e.g..  Korea  and  tlie  Gulf.  The  United  States  should  also  acquire  in¬ 
creased  capabilities  for  occasional  intervention  in  lesser  rei^mnal 
conflicts,  such  as  humanitarian  relief  operations,  and  for  countering 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  For 
the  longer  term,  it  should  consider  moving  toward  sizing  Its  forces  to 
be  able  to  defeat  the  plausible  military  challenges  to  critical  Ameri¬ 
can  Interests  that  might  be  posed  by  the  two  next  most  powerful  mil¬ 
itary  forces  in  the  world— which  are  not  allied  with  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  also  needs  to  remain  in  the  forefront  of  developing 
and  employing  technological  advances  affecting  military  effective¬ 
ness.  In  addition  to  technological  superiority,  the  United  States  must 
maintain  the  quality  of  its  military  personnel. 

Maintain  U.S.  Economic  Strength  and  an  Open  International 
Economic  System,  and  Reduce  the  Nation’s  Social  Crisis 

U.S.  economic  strength  is  essential  for  U.S.  global  leadership.  To  re¬ 
main  the  preeminent  world  power,  the  United  States  must  enhance 
its  economic  strength  by  improving  productivity,  thus  increasing  real 
per-capita  income;  strengthening  education  and  training;  and  gen¬ 
erating  and  using  superior  science  and  technology.  In  the  long  run. 
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the  nation’s  economic  future  will  be  afhcted  by  two  other  factors. 
One  is  tile  Imbalance  between  government  revenues  and  govern* 
mem  expenditure.  Second,  and  even  more  important  to  iong*term 
economic  well-being,  may  be  the  overall  rate  of  Investment.  Al¬ 
though  government  cannot  imbue  Americans  with  a  fapanese-styie 
propensity  to  invest,  it  can  use  tax  policy  to  encourage  such  behav¬ 
ior.  The  nation’s  globid  standing  ^11  also  be  affected  by  its  social 
conditions— which  are  currently  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  violence  In  the  cities,  the  poor  state  of  race  relations,  and  the 
breakdown  in  families.  Though  the  United  States  faces  no  global 
Ideological  rival,  and  though  movements  such  as  Islamic  hindamen- 
tallsm  and  Bast-Asian  traditionaiism  are  limited  in  their  appeal,  the 
country’s  social  problems  are  limiting  its  appeal  as  a  model,  if  the 
social  crisis  worsens,  it  is  likely  that  over  the  long  term,  a  new  orga¬ 
nizing  principle  with  greater  universal  appeal  might  emerge  and  be 
adopted  by  states  with  the  power  and  the  desire  to  challenge  the 
United  States. 

Be  Judlcloua  In  the  Use  of  Force,  Avoid  Overextension,  and 
Achieve  Effective  Burden  Sharing  Among  Allies 

Overextension  is  a  mistake  that  some  past  great  powers  have  made. 
Such  a  development  can  occur  if  the  United  States  Is  not  judicious  in 
its  use  of  force  and  gets  involved  in  protracted  conflicts  in  various 
regions— sapping  its  ener^es,  weakening  its  military  capabilities, 
and  undermining  support  for  its  global  role.  U.S.  vital  interests  are 
engaged  primarily  in  critical  regions  where  it  should  be  prepared  to 
use  force  If  other  means  fail.  When  it  comes  to  lesser  interests,  the 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  like-minded  nations,  should  rely 
on  nonmilitary  options;  arming  and  training  the  victims  of  aggres¬ 
sion;  providing  technical  assistance  and  logistic  support  for  peace¬ 
keeping  by  the  UN,  regional  organizations,  or  other  powers;  eco¬ 
nomic  instruments  such  as  sanctions  and  positive  incentives;  and,  of 
course,  diplomacy. 

The  nation's  European  and  Asian  allies  must  do  more  to  protect 
common  interests  in  places  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  Korea,  and  Bast 
Central  Europe.  The  United  States  does  face  a  dilemma;  as  long  as  it 
is  able  and  willing  to  protect  common  interests,  others  mi^t  be 
happy  to  have  a  free  ride,  thereby  keeping  political  opposition  under 
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control,  accepting  no  risk  for  their  youth,  and  continuing  to  focus  on 
their  economies.  But  the  United  States  also  should  not  want  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  to  be  able  to  conduct  expeditionary  wars  on  their 
own.  Therefore,  although  the  United  States  will  probably  be  willing 
to  bear  a  heavier  military  burden  than  its  allies,  fairness  and  long¬ 
term  public  support  require  that  the  disproportion  not  be  excessive. 
A  balance  needs  to  be  struck  and  a  formula  has  to  be  found  to  bal¬ 
ance  each  country’s  contribution  of  "blood  and  treasure.”  In  the 
Gulf  War,  a  substantial  degree  of  burden  sharing  was  realized.  But 
the  allies  should  do  more  in  protecting  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  deterring 
aggression  in  Korea,  although  they  are  likely  to  resist  and  argue  that 
they,  too,  are  cutting  back  their  defense  budgets.  Fur  the  long  tetni, 
one  possible  solution  is  to  institutionalize  burden  sharing  among  the 
G  -7  nations  for  the  security  of  critical  regions,  including  sharing  the 
financial  costs  of  military  operations.  Another  is  for  NATO  to  en¬ 
hance  significandy  its  power  projection  capability  for  operations  in 
East  Central  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Obtain  and  Maintain  Domestic  Support  for  a  Global 
LeadersViip  Vision  and  Necessary  Strategy 

Will  the  American  people  support  such  a  strategy?  They  might  well 
do  so  if  (a)  it  was  presented  to  them  by  the  President  and  supported 
by  tb  ”  ■«'  lior  members  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par¬ 
ties  and  (b)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  a  strategy  and  some  alter¬ 
natives  were  debated  and  understood.  A  global  leadership  strategy 
will  entail  costs — a  greater  defense  effort  than  might  well  be  the  case 
under  some  other  grand  strategy— but  those  costs  have  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  potential  risks  of  alternatives.  The  costs  of  the  other 
choices  of  global  role  the  United  States  might  take  can  ultimately  be 
higher.  Besides,  there  are  economic  benefits  for  the  United  States 
from  playing  a  global  leadership  role.  Those  benefits  have  not  been 
illuminated,  either  analytically  or  in  public  debate.  Global  leadership 
and  efforts  to  build  a  more  democratic  and  peaceful  world  should 
also  appeal  to  American  idealism,  a  defining  feature  of  the  republic. 
To  sustain  domestic  political  support,  this  appeal  might  well  be  as 
important  as  the  more  selfish  and  material  American  interests.  In 
fact,  such  a  lofty  goal  could  be  a  spur  to  the  kinds  of  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  reforms  that  the  country  needs,  rather  than  an  alternative  to 
them. 
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Of  course,  should  the  public  reject  such  a  strategy,  the  United  States 
would  not  be  able  to  pursue  it.  In  the  long  run,  American  preemi¬ 
nence  will  not  last  if  the  nation  turns  inward  or  makes  the  wrong 
choices.  And  as  a  country  it  would  fail  to  seize  this  historic  moment. 
Over  time  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States  would  decline, 
and  the  world  would  most  likely  settle  into  a  balance-of-power 
multipolar  system— and  become  more  dangerous  for  the  United 
States.  The  development  of  a  multipolar  world  is  not  inevitable.  It 
depends  to  a  significant  degree  on  what  this  nation  wants  and  does. 
Even  if  the  development  is  inevitable,  the  later  it  happens,  the  better. 
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Chapter  One 

INTRODUCTION 


With  its  victory  in  the  Cold  War,  the  United  Stages  is  now  the.  world's 
preeminent  military  and  political  power.  Despite  a  decline  in  its 
relative  economic  power  and  significant  domestic  problems,  the 
United  States  remains  the  world's  largest  economy.  It  leads  the 
world  in  many  areas  of  technology.  It  faces  no  global  rival  and  no 
significant  hostile  alliances.  Most  economically  capable  nations  are 
U.S.  allies.  What  about  future  direction?  Where  is  die  United  States 
going? 

During  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policies  were  guided 
by  the  objective  of  "Soviet  containment.”  Three  years  after  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  however,  no  new  paradigm  or  grand  design  has 
emerged.  Does  the  country  need  a  new  vision  and  grand  strategy? 
What  are  the  opportunity  costs  of  not  having  a  new  grand  strategy^ 
What  alternatives  does  the  country  face?  What  is  the  best  option  and 
why?  And  what  are  the  implications  of  the  preferred  option  for  U.S. 
foreign  and  security  policies  and  U.S.  military  forces?  These  are  the 
questions  that  this  report  seeks  to  answer. 
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Chapter  Two 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


With  its  victory  in  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has  become  the 
world’s  preeminent  power.  This  is  the  second  extraordinary  change 
in  the  global  balance  of  power  in  this  century— a  century  that  has 
seen  many  dramatic  developments  in  the  international  security  envi- 
rorunent. 

In  the  first  50  years  of  the  20th  century,  there  were  two  world  wars 
and  two  major  revolutions,  In  Russia  and  in  China.  Five  empires 
collapsed:  the  Ottoman,  the  Austro-Hungarian,  the  German,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Japanese.  Two  other  global  imperial  systems— the 
British  and  the  French— greatly  declined.  As  a  result,  the  character  of 
the  international  system  changed  fundamentally.  For  several  cen¬ 
turies,  the  international  order  had  been  characterized  by  multipolar¬ 
ity  and  a  balance  of  power.  No  single  nation  was  allowed  to  gain 
such  preponderance  that  a  coalition  of  other  states  could  not  con¬ 
front  it  with  greater  might.  The  system  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
emergence  of  a  single  dominant  power,  but  ultimately  it  failed  and 
led  to  World  War  I,  which  was  foUowed  by  a  chaotic  period,  the  rise 
of  fascism,  and  World  War  il.  This  was  followed  by  the  emergence  of 
a  global  bipolar  system. 

The  transformation  to  bipolarity  occurred  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
was  die  reduction  in  the  relative  power  of  several  key  members  of  the 
old  (pre-Woiid  War  1)  balance-of-power  system.  Germany  was  de¬ 
feated  in  World  War  II.  Britain  and  France  experienced  a  significant 
decline.  These  developments  coincided  widi  the  second  important 
change:  the  concentration  of  relative  power  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  active  engagement  in  global  atfeirs.  These 
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changes,  which  were  the  result  of  a  complex  set  of  factors,  produced 
a  new  international  system.  A  special  feature  of  the  new  system  was 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  represented  two 
different  value  systems  and  ways  of  life — and  such  Issues  had  not 
driven  the  conflicts  in  the  multipolar  balance-of-power  era.  Moscow 
was  animated  by  a  revolutionary  ideology'  and  a  sense  of  historic 
mission.  After  a  period  of  uncertainty,  the  United  States  decided  to 
undertake  a  determined  effort  to  contain  the  spread  of  Soviet  power. 
This  struggle,  the  Cold  War,  took  place  in  the  context  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  refinement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  with  the 
ever-present  danger  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

The  Cold  War  dominated  U.S.  foreign  policy,  national  security  strat¬ 
egy,  and  major  defense  decisions— weapons  system  acquisition, 
force  sizing,  overseas  presence,  and  alliances.  Cold  War  bipolarity 
required  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  to  contain  the  spread  of 
So^et  power  on  a  global  basis.  This  principle  affected  U.S.  dealings 
with  various  regions.  Developments  even  in  remote  areas  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  afiect  relative  American  power  and  position  in  the  Cold 
War,  and  therefore  received  U.S.  attention  and  response. 

The  Cold  War  ended  with  the  sudden  collapse  of  both  the  Soviet 
empire  and  the  Soviet  state.  The  disintegration  of  the  USSR  marked 
the  end  of  the  world’s  last  great  empire.  Although  Russia  retains  the 
strategic  nudear  capability  for  a  massive  attack  on  the  United  States, 
at  present  there  is  no  political  motive  for  using  it.  Except  for  its 
strategic  weapons,  Russia  is  no  longer  a  superpower.  With  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Russian  military  power  receded  some 
1,000  kilometers  eastward  from  the  heart  of  Europe — a  process  that 
had  started  with  the  stunning  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1989. 
The  independence  of  Central  Asia  and  the  states  of  the  Caucasus  re¬ 
moved  the  "Russian”  empire’s  contiguity  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
states,  reducing  the  worries  of  some  nations  about  threats  to  the  oil 
supply  from  that  quarter.  The  Soviet  Union  had  been  the  world’s 
second-  or  third-largest  economy;  Russia  accounted  for  60  percent  of 
the  total  Soviet  GNP.  Now,  Russian  GNP  has  declined  dramatically, 
currently  ranking  somewhere  between  fifth  and  ninth  in  the  world,  in 
a  group  of  economic  middle  powers  such  as  India,  Brazil,  France, 
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Britain,  and  Italy.'  According  to  the  World  Bank,  by  the  year  2020, 
the  Russian  economy  might  well  rank  even  lowen~behlnd  Indone¬ 
sia,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand.^  The  Russian  military  es¬ 
tablishment  continues  to  deteriorate,  and  it  has  lost  much  of  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  project  power  beyond  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 

Although  the  reasons  fo**  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  varied 
and  complex,  the  U.S.-led  containment  strategy  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  demise.  It  frustrated  die  Soviets'  global  designs,  forced 
them  to  confront  their  domestic  contradictions,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  added  to  their  economic  difficulties.  The  Cold  War  was 
expensive  for  both  sides,  but  especially  so  for  the  Soviet  Union.^  Ul¬ 
timately  unable  to  continue  to  bear  tiie  costs,  the  Soviets  began  in¬ 
crementally  losing  their  hold — first  on  Afghanistan,  the.,  on  Eastern 
Europe,  and  ultimately  on  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The  Cold  War 
ended  with  triumph  for  one  side  and  collapse  for  the  other.  This  took 
place  rapidly  and  peacefully— an  unprec^ented  development  in  a 
bipolar  rivalry. 

Rhetoric  about  an  American  "dedine"  aside,  the  relative  balance  of 
political  and  military  power  has  now  shifted  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Through  the  more  than  four  decades  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  United  States  accumulated  enormous  political  status  and  vast 
military  capabilities.  Despite  a  decline  in  its  relative  economic 
power  and  significant  domestic  problems,  the  United  States  remains 
the  world's  largest  economy.  It  is  the  world  leader  in  many  areas  of 
technology  in  an  age  of  unprecedented  technological  changes.  In 
addition,  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  undermined  commu¬ 
nism  as  an  economic  system  and  as  a  global  ideology  capable  of 


'  The  Economist,  December  25, 1993,  p.  39;  Argumentl  I  Fakty  el,  1994,  p.  4;  and  The 
Economist,  October  1, 1994,  p.  4. 

^Tlie  Economist,  October  1, 1994,  p.  4. 

^In  1985,  US,  defense  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  equaled  6.4  percent, 
higher  than  most  of  Its  NATO  allies  and  Japan;  by  contrast,  the  Soviet  figure  for  1985 
was  16.2  peicent.  Sources  for  these  figures  are  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Statist 
tical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Wa^lngton,  D.C.:  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1993;  and  Chiteopher  Mark  Davis,  'The  Exceptional  Soviet  Case,*  Daedatm,  Vol.  120, 
No.  4, 1991,  p.  122. 
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challtnglng  the  popularity  of  the  market  economy  and  liberal 
democracy.  The  market  economy— relying  on  firee  enterprise,  mar> 
ket-based  Incentives,  and  private  property— Is  now  broadly  accepted 
as  the  best  path  to  prosperity  and  development.  Although  less  widely 
accepted  than  market  economy,  most  of  the  hindamentals  of  libercd 
democracy  are  being  embraced  by  successful  nations.  At  present,  all 
liberal  democracies  are  market  economies,  although  not  all  market 
economies  are  liberal  democracies. 

At  the  moment,  the  United  States  faces  no  global  rival  and  no  signifi¬ 
cant  hostile  alliances.  Most  economically  capable  nations,  including 
those  with  both  high  per-capita  and  hi(^  total  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  such  as  Germany  and  Japan,  are  U.S.  allies.  The  U.S.  success 
during  the  Cold  War  in  helping  Western  Europe  and  Bast  Asia  be¬ 
come  prosperous  free-market  democracies  and  integrating  them 
into  U.S.-1^  alliances  and  coalitions — through  such  generally  sue  ’ 
cessful  Institutions  as  NATO,  GATT,  Bretton  Woods,  and  G-7— may 
in  the  long  run  be  a  greater  achievement  than  tlie  victory  against  tiie 
Soviet  Union.  The  nations  of  North  America,  Western  Europe,  and 
East  Asia  (Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  South  Korea) 
shared  common  values,  most  importantly  democracy  rad  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  free  markets.  Economically  these  regions  became  pros¬ 
perous  and  interdependent— doing  most  of  their  trade  with  each 
other.  Under  American  leadership,  war  among  these  nations  be¬ 
came  “unthinkable,”  and  they  pursued  a  policy  of  containing  the 
Soviet  Union  until  it  collapsed.  In  the  post-Cold  War  era.  It  is  clear 
that  given  continued  unity,  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  overpower 
any  threat  from  outside  their  ranks.  Thus,  this  community  of  nations 
may  be  called  a  democratic  zone  of  peace  and  prosperity.* 


*The  concept  of  a  democratic  zone  of  pe.:ce  was  nrsi  used  In  U.S.  Defense  Department 
documents  In  1992.  See  Dick  Cheney,  Bxport  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  Defense,  February  1992, 
pp.  1-19;  and  Dick  Cheney,  The  H^nal  Defense  Strategy,  Washington  D.C.:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  January  1993.  The  concept  was  picked  up  by  Max  Singer  and  Amon 
WUdavsky  in  their  1993  book.  The  Pool  World  Order:  Zones  of  Peace,  Zones  of  Turmoil, 
Chatham,  N.].;  Chatham  House  Publishers,  Inc.,  1993.  On  the  proposition  that 
democracies  are  less  likely  to  make  war  on  each  other,  see  Bruce  M.  Russett,  Gmsping 
the  Democratic  Peace:  Principles  far  a  Post-Cold  War  World,  Princeton;  Princeton 
University  Press,  1993;  and  Michael  Doyle,  'Kant,  Liberal  Legacies  and  Foreign 
Affairs,*  Part  I,  Philosophy  and  Public  Affairs,  Vol.  12,  No.  3,  Summer  1983.  Also  see 
Francis  Fukuyama,  TheBndofffistoiyand  theLastMan.Nev/York:  Free  Press,  1992. 
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In  modern  times,  no  single  nation  has  held  a  potiiilAn  as  preeminent 
as  that  of  the  United  States  today.  Others  sou^t  to  attain  such  a 
position  but  failed,  The  push  for  preponderance  was  one  of  tlie  main 
causes  of  recurring  wars,  as  others  coalesced  to  block  the  effort.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  achieved  it  without  a  war  and  without 
spawning  a  hostile  alliance  la  itself  an  extraordinary  development  in 
history. 

Besides  America’s  sole  superpowerdom  and  the  existence  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  zone  of  peace  and  prosperity,  there  are  seven  other  Important 
features  of  the  current  Internationa  scene. 

•  First,  there  is  dramatic  economic  growth  under  way  in  Asia,  in 
places  like  China,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand.  The  Asian 
growth  rates  are  likely  to  slow  down.  Nevertheless,  their  con¬ 
tinued  growtii,  even  at  a  slower  mte,  will  produce  Important 
changes  in  relative  economic  powen— with  important  potential 
geopolitical  and  military  implications. 

•  Second,  significant  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  such  as  Latin 
America,  Bast  Central  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East,  are  experi¬ 
menting  in  market  economies  and  democratic  government. 
Some  are  likely  to  succeed  and  might  become  members  of  the 
democratic  zone  of  peace. 

•  Third,  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  an  undemocratic  zone  of 
conflict,  harboring  dangers  of  major  regional  conflicts,  attempts 
at  regional  hegemony,  and  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  and  the  means  to  deliver  them  over  increasingly  long 
distances. 

•  Fourth,  there  is  an  increasing  risk  of  chaos  and  fragmentation 
within  states  due  to  political  decay  and  to  ethnic,  sectarian,  and 
ideological  differences— which  can  produce  man-made  disasters 
such  as  mass  starvation  and  attempts  at  genocide— with  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  at  times  consequential  geopolitical  implications. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
zone  of  peace  and  prosperity  are  likely  to  be  confronted  by  a 
significant  and  perhaps  growing  number  of  small  wars. 

•  Fifth,  there  are  important  and  accelerating  technological 
changes  under  way  with  potentially  dramatic  effects  on  the 
global  economy  and  military  pow». 
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•  Sixth,  there  la  Intenslfled  international  economic  competition 
among  the  nations  of  the  democratic  aone  of  peace. 

*  Seventh,  a  number  of  states,  such  as  Iran,  North  Korea,  Cuba, 
Iraq,  China,  and  Russia,  are  unhappy  with  the  current  global  sys¬ 
tem.  Over  the  longer  term— die  next  twenty  years— there  is  a  real 
possibility  of  efforts  by  China  or  Russia  or  a  coalition  of  states  to 
balance  the  power  of  foe  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  interaction  of  these  factors  is  likely  to  determine  the  geopolitical 
shape  of  the  world  in  foe  21st  century. 


Chapter  Thwa 

THE  SEARCH  FOP  A  NEW  VISION 


Surprisingly,  aIthou{^  America's  victory  in  the  Cold  War  Is  its  most 
important  international  accomplishment  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  it  has  been  largely  a  silent  victory.  The  country  did  not  celebrate 
it;  there  were  more  festivities  for  comparatively  far  smaller  events, 
such  as  the  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  There  have  been  no 
monuments  or  museums  built,  no  special  day  designated  to  mark 
the  country's  victory  and  to  honor  the  sacrifices  made  to  achieve  it. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  euphoria  and  a  new  grand  vision 
may  have  had  to  do  with  the  timing  of  the  victory.  It  came  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  economy  was  falling  deeper  into  recession  and  the 
country  and  its  polldcd  leaders  were  focused  on  domestic  revival 
and  revitalization.  It  was  regarded  as  impolitic  to  worry  about  a  new 
grand  vision  and  a  new  global  strategy  when  there  was  such  an  ur> 
gent  agenda  at  home.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  disintegrated  in 
1985— at  the  high  point  of  the  Reagan  administration— the  reaction 
might  well  have  been  very  different.  Another  part  of  the  reason  was 
Washington's  desire  to  welcome  Russia  as  a  potential  friend  and 
partner,  and  It  was  believed  that  celebrating  victory  in  the  Cold  War 
might  undermine  that  goal.> 

Despite  efforts  by  both  the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations,  three 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  grand  strategy  has  yet 
jelled  and  there  is  no  consensus  on  overarching  national  security 


‘Some  might  aigue  that  we  did  not  celebrate  because  ‘we  did  not  wtn‘— although  the 
Soviet  Union  clearly  lost.  See  Carnegie  Bndovmient  National  Commission,  Changing 
Our  Ways:  Amertca  anti  the  New  Worid,  Washington  D.C.;  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  1992,  p.  2, 
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objectives.  It  appears  that  the  country  is  still  trying  to  get  its  strategic 
bearings. 

With  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Secretary  Dick  Cheney's 
Defbnse  Department  put  forward  a  new  defense  atrategy->foe 
"Regional  Defense  Strategy''~wdiich  emphasized  keeping  any  hostile 
power  from  dominating  a  region  critical  to  U.S.  interests,  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  alliances  among  democratic  and  like-minded 
powers,  and  helping  reduce  the  likelihood  of  conflict  by  reducing  the 
sources  of  instability.^  The  Regional  Defense  Strategy  did  not  Jell  as 
foe  nation's  grand  strategy.  Iliere  was  an  intense  but  brief  debate 
when  foe  two  versions  of  foe  document  were  leaked.  Although  in 
some  of  his  statements  President  Bush  appeared  supportive  of  foe 
concept,  he  did  not  try  acdvely  to  build  political  support  for  it.  Given 
the  dangers  involved  in  any  systemic  shift  in  power.  President  Bush 
managed  foe  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  extremely  well.  But 
because  of  foe  deteriorating  domestic  economy  during  foe  last  year 
of  his  presidency,  he  did  not  push  for  a  broad  political  consensus  on 
a  new  grand  strategy.  An  election  year,  moreover,  may  not  be  foe 
best  time  to  seek  such  a  consensus. 

In  July  1994,  a  year  and  a  half  after  coming  to  power,  foe  Clinton 
administration  published  its  national  security  strategy  documrat,^ 
Like  foe  Regional  Defense  Strategy  of  foe  previous  administration. 
President  Clinton's  document  proposes  strengthening  and  adapting 
foe  alliances  among  foe  maricet  democracies.  But  unlike  foe  Bush 
administration's  position,  foe  Clinton  strategy  favors  foe  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  a  European  security  identity  and  European  military  force.  Like 
foe  Bush  strategy,  it  emphasizes  regional  threats.  However,  it  goes 
forfoer  in  its  emphasis  on  peacekeeping  operations,  and  it  highlights 
foe  importance  of  economic  issues  and  foe  global  expansion  of 
democracy  and  concern  about  environmental  issues.  It  also  empha¬ 
sizes  its  readiness  to  “participate  in  multilateral  efforts  to  broker  set¬ 
tlements  of  internal  conflicts.*  Similarly,  it  states  that  “our  forces 
must  prepare  to  participate  in  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement  and 


^Dlck  Cheney,  Strategy  far  th*  1990s;  Th»  Regional  D^nse  Strategy,  Washing¬ 

ton  D.C.:  Department  of  Defense,  1993. 

^vnUlara  I.  ainton,  A  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  ami  Enlargement, 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  White  House,  July  1994. 
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Other  operationi  in  tuppon  of  theie  objectives.”  Other  than  global- 
icing  democracy,  the  document  does  not  have  a  unifying  concept.  It 
does  not  deal  with  some  of  the  tough  issues,  such  as  how  to  hedge 
against  possible  Russian  reimperialiiatlon  and  Chinese  expansion¬ 
ism.  It  also  does  not  provide  a  clear  sense  of  priorities. 

Besides  the  problems  with  the  content  of  what  has  been  proposed  by 
both  administrations  and  the  follure  to  build  a  consensus,  two  other, 
broader  factors  have  played  a  role  in  the  absence  of  a  widely  agreed- 
upon  grand  strategy.  One  Is  the  fact  that  American  culture  is  disin¬ 
clined  toward  great  strategic  design,  litis  is  exacerbated  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  factor:  an  underlying  and  t^dely  held  belief  that  the  world  is 
more  uncertain  now,  compared  to  the  Cold  War  period. 

But  the  assumption  of  greater  uncertainty  is  only  partially  and  only 
retrospectively  correct.  The  Cold  War  world  was  not  truly  much 
more  certain  than  the  world  of  today^t  least  not  to  those  who  were 
players  in  the  struggle.  Even  though  the  enemy  was  known,  it  was 
never  easy  to  predict  Soviet  behavior  or  developments  around  the 
world.  “Kremlinology”  was  an  almost  mystical  science,  and  as  devel¬ 
opments  showed,  U.S.  information  about  and  understanding  of  what 
was  really  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  often  well  off  the 
mark.  Nor  was  there  always  a  consensus  over  policy;  ^here  were 
major  disagreements  about  such  issues  as  arms  control  and  Vietnam. 
Even  so,  during  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  was  relatively  certain 
of  its  overell  objectives  and  the  priorities  among  them.  Now  it  is  not. 
This  is  the  critical  difference  between  the  Cold  War  and  the  current 
era. 

The  absence  of  a  broadly  agreed-upon  new  grand  strategy  creates 
several  problems.  Uncertainty  tends  to  take  away  the  initiative  and 
place  the  United  States  in  a  reactive  mode.  However,  improvisation 
and  a  reacuve  attitude  can  squander  a  unce-in-a-lifetime  opportu¬ 
nity.  Given  its  power  position  in  the  world,  the  United  States  is  in  a 
position  to  shape  the  future  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  peace.  But  it  cannot  succeed  in  shaping  the  post- 
Cold  War  world  unless  it  knows  what  shape  it  wants  the  world  to  take 
and  has  the  strategy  and  the  will  to  make  it  happen. 

This  lack  of  vision  endai^ers  the  achievement  of  even  modest  tasks. 
Specific  policy  decisions  cannot  be  evaluated  adequately  in  the  ab- 
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aence  of  a  framework  for  guiding  policy  and  setting  priorities.  Until 
such  a  framework  is  built  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  decide  what  is 
important  and  what  is  not,  to  determine  which  threats  are  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  others,  and  to  develop  coherent  approaches  to  respond  to 
new  challenges.  Policy  on  many  issues  will  continue  to  be  character¬ 
ized  by  ambivalence,  uncertainty,  and  a  lack  of  staying  power.  Short¬ 
term  and  patochlal  interests  are  likely  to  take  priority  over  the 
longer-term  national  ones. 

Without  a  broadly  agreed-upon  architectural  framework.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  win  widespread  bipartisan  support  for  a  policy.  Sustain¬ 
ing  popular  support  and  stayli^  the  course  for  particular  policies  be¬ 
comes  harder  if  the  costs  of  implementation  increase  but  the  com¬ 
mitment  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  national  interest  and  a 
strategy  on  which  broad  agreement  has  been  achieved. 


_ Chapter  Four 

AMERICA'S  POSSIBLE  VISIONS 


Given  the  opportunity  costs,  the  United  States  should  no  longer  de¬ 
lay  the  development  of  a  vision  and  a  national  grand  strategy.  The 
shift  in  the  tectonics  of  power  confronts  Washington  with  several 
options.  The  choice  is  not  only  important  for  setting  the  country’s 
global  direction  for  this  new  era,  it  will  also  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  calculations  of  others. 

As  the  victor  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  can  choose  among 
several  strategic  visions  and  grand  strategies.  It  could  abandon 
global  leadership  and  turn  inward.  It  could  seek  to  give  up  leader¬ 
ship  gradually  by  reducing  its  global  role  and  encouraging  Ae  emer¬ 
gence  of  an  old-fashioned  balance-of-power  structure  with  spheres 
of  influence.  Or  the  central  strategic  objective  for  the  United  States 
could  be  to  consolidate  its  global  leadership  and  preclude  the  rise  of 
a  global  rival.  ^ 


^Several  RANU  analysts  have  debated  and  discussed  alternative  grand  strategy  for  the 
United  States.  See  Paul  K.  Davis,  "Protecting  the  Great  Transition,"  in  Paul  K.  Davis 
(ed.),  New  Challenges  Jbr  Difense  Planning;  Rethinking  How  Much  Is  Enough,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.:  R^D,  1994,  pp.  135-164;  and  Norman  D.  Levin  (ed.).  Prisms  and 
Policy:  U.S.  Security  Strategy  After  the  Cold  War,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  1994. 
Also  see  "Strategy  and  the  Internationalists:  Three  Vlevrs,"  RAND  Research  Review, 
Vol.  18,  No.  1,  Summer  1994.  The  broader  community's  debate  has  included:  Paul 
Kennedy,  Preparing  for  the  Twenty-First  Century,  New  York;  Random  House,  1993; 
Samuel  Huntington,  "The  Clash  of  Civilizations,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  72,  No.  3, 1993; 
Charles  Krauthammer,  ‘The  Unipolar  Moment,"  Foreign  Affairs:  America  and  the 
World,  Vol.  70,  No.  1,  1990-1991;  and  the  initial  draft  of  the  Defense  Department’s 
“Planning  Guidance,"  as  letJced  in  The  New  York  Times,  March  8, 1992,  p.  1. 
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NEOISOLATIONISM 

Abandoning  predominance  and  turning  inward  could  result  in  a 
significant  reduction  in  defense  expenses  in  the  short  run— although 
how  much  money  such  a  strategy  would  really  save  in  either  the 
short  run  or  the  long  run  has  not  been  seriously  studied.  To  assess 
how  much  money  might  be  saved,  the  following  questions  would 
have  to  be  addressed:  Will  U.S.  defense  include  the  defense  of  North 
America  or  the  Americas  generally?  How  far  will  a  defensive  perime¬ 
ter  extend  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic?  Will  the  United  States  need  a 
robust  antiballistic  missile  system? 

Abandoning  global  leadership  would  also  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
placing  American  soldiers  in  harm's  way  around  the  vrorld  in  places 
like  Iraq,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  and  Somalia.  The  reduction  in  defense 
spending  could  help  deal  with  the  budget  deficit  and  improve  U.S. 
economic  competitiveness,  especially  since  economic  competitors 
would  immediately  be  forced  to  increase  their  own  defense  spend¬ 
ing.  Ignoring  foreign  issues  might  enable  the  United  States  to  pay 
more  attention  to  domestic  problems. 

Furthermore,  in  some  cases,  allies  whom  die  United  States  has  been 
committed  to  defend  either  need  that  help  less  (e.g.,  the  Soviet  threat 
to  Western  Europe  has  disappeared  and  the  treats  to  Europe  are 
now  comparatively  mud*  smaller)  or  should  be  able  to  manage  on 
their  own  (e.g.,  South  Korea  has  over  twice  the  population  and  many 
times  the  GNP  of  North  Korea).  The  U.S.  defense  commitment  to  its 
allies  may  enable  them  to  spend  less  on  defense  and  focus  more  on 
strengthening  their  economies. 

Realistically  and  over  the  longer  term,  however,  a  neoisolationist  ap¬ 
proach  mi^t  well  increase  the  danger  of  major  conflicts,  require 
greater  U.S.  defense  effort  down  the  fine,  threaten  world  peace,  and 
evenmally  undermine  U.S.  prosperity.  By  withdrawing  ftom  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  United  States  would  deliberately  risk  weakening  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  solidarity  of  the  world’s  community  of  democratic 
powers,  establishing  a  fbvorable  climate  for  the  spread  of  disorder- 
in  odier  words,  a  return  to  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  American  isolationism 
had  disastrous  consequences  for  world  peace.  Then,  the  United 
States  was  but  one  of  several  major  powers;  now  that  it  is  the  pre- 
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pondemnt  power,  the  shock  of  a  U,S.  withdrawal  from  the  world 
could  be  even  greater. 

What  might  happen  in  the  world  if  the  United  States  turned  inward? 
Without  the  United  States  and  NATO,  the  West  European  nations, 
rather  than  cooperating,  might  compete  for  dominadon  of  Bast  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  the  Middle  Bast  In  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
Germany— especially  after  its  unineation— is  the  natural  leading 
power.  Germany  might  cooperate  or  compete  with  Russia  for  influ¬ 
ence  over  territories  between  the  borders  of  the  two  states.  German 
effbrts  would  likely  be  aimed  at  filling  the  vacuum,  stabilizing  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  precluding  its  dominadon  by  rival  powers.  Britain  and 
Eranc!^  fear  such  a  development.  Given  the  strength  of  democracy  in 
Germany  and  its  preoccupadon  with  absorbing  the  former  Bast 
Germany,  European  concerns  about  Germany  appear  exaggerated. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  U.S.  withdrawal  could  not 
result  in  the  renationalizadon  of  Germany’s  security  policy  in  the 
long  run. 

The  same  is  true  of  lapan.  With  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  world,  both 
Japan  and  Germany  vmuld  have  to  look  after  their  own  security  and 
build  up  their  military  capabiltdes.  This  could  result  in  arms  races, 
including  the  possible  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons.  China,  Korea, 
and  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  already  fear  Japanese  hegemony. 
Without  U.S.  protection,  Japanese  military  capability  would  be  likely 
to  grow  dramatically,  to  balance  the  growing  Chinese  forces  and  still- 
significpnt  Russian  forces.  Given  Japan’s  technological  prowess,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  stockpile  of  plutonium  acquired  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  nuclear  power  industry,  it  could  obviously  become  a 
nudear-armed  state  relatively  quickly  if  it  chose.  Japan  could  also 
build  long-range  missiles  and  carrier  task  forces. 

With  the  shifting  balance  of  power  among  Japan,  China,  Russia,  and 
potential  new  regional  powers  such  as  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  India 
could  come  significant  risks  of  preventive  or  preemptive  war.  Simi¬ 
larly,  European  competition  for  regional  domination  could  also  lead 
to  major  wars.  If  the  United  States  stayed  out  of  such  a  war— an  un¬ 
likely  prospect— Europe  or  Asia  could  become  dominated  by  a  hos¬ 
tile  power.  Such  a  development  would  threaten  the  United  States, 
since  the  hostile  power  would  be  likely  to  exclude  it  from  the  area 
and  threaten  U.S.  economic  and  political  interests  in  the  region.  Be- 
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sides,  with  domination  of  Europe  or  East  Asia,  such  a  power  might 
well  seek  global  hegemony,  leaving  the  United  States  to  face  another 
C^obal  cold  war  and  the  risk  of  another  world  war — even  more  cata¬ 
strophic  than  the  last. 

In  the  Persian  Guif,  U.S.  withdrawal  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  intensified 
struggie  for  regional  domination.  Both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  in  the  past 
sought  regional  hegemony.  V^^thout  American  protection,  the  weak 
oii-rich  states  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  probably  would 
not  retain  their  independence.  To  preclude  this  development,  the 
Saudis  might  seek  to  acquire,  perhaps  by  purchase,  their  own  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  If  either  Iraq  or  Iran  controlled  the  region  that  domi¬ 
nates  the  world  oil  supply,  it  could  gain  a  significant  capability  to 
damage  the  U.S.  and  world  economies.  Whichever  state  gained 
hegemon}  would  have  vast  economic  resources  at  its  disposal,  which 
could  be  used  to  build  military  capability  as  well  as  gain  leverage 
over  the  United  States  and  other  oil-importing  nations.  Hegemony 
over  the  Gulf  by  either  Iran  or  Iraq  would  bring  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
Middle  East  under  its  influence  and  domination  because  of  the  shift 
in  the  balance  of  power.  Israeli  security  problems  would  increase 
and  the  peace  process  would  be  fundamentally  undermined, 
increasing  the  risks  of  war  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 

Already,  rogue  states  such  as  North  Korea  and  Iran  are  seeking  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  long-range  missiles.  More  states  would  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  if  the  United  States  became  isolationist.  Several 
states  with  potential  nuclear  capability,  such  as  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  have  refrained  from  producing  such  weapons  because  of 
their  security  ties  with  the  United  States.  Without  such  ties,  these 
states  and  others  might  reconsider  their  nuclear  posture.  Similarly, 
nations  now  exercising  restraint  because  they  fear  possible  negative 
U.S.  actions  might  be  emboldened  and  shift  to  significant,  perhaps 
overt,  nuclear  programs. 

The  extension  of  instability,  conflict,  and  hostile  hegemony  in  East 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  Gulf  would  impact  the  U.S.  economy  even  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  the  nation  was  able  to  avoid  Involvement  in 
major  wars  and  conflicts.  Turmoil  in  the  Gulf  would  most  likely  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  of  oil  and  increase  its  price,  thus  reducing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living.  Turmoil  in  Asia  and  Europe  would  force  ma¬ 
jor  economic  readjustment  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  likely  to 
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reduce  the  trading  opportunities  that  have  been  so  important  to  re¬ 
cent  global  prosperity,  including  U.S.  prosperity. 

At  present  both  mainstream  Republicans  and  Democrats  reject  iso¬ 
lationism  as  a  national  strategy— even  though  both  parties  have  ele¬ 
ments  favoring  it.^  It  is  possible,  however,  that  without  a  vision  and 
grand  strategy  the  United  States  m^t  follow  policies  that  result  in  at 
least  some  of  the  consequences  of  a  neoisolationist  strategy. 

RETURN  TO  MULTIPOLARITY  AND  BALANCE  OF  POWER 

Another  option  would  rely  on  a  balance  of  power  to  preclude  the 
emergence  of  another  preponderant  power.  This  approach  has  some 
positive  features,  but  it  is  dangerous  as  well.  Based  on  current  reali¬ 
ties,  the  other  potential  great  powers,  besides  the  United  States,  are 
Japan,  China,  Germany  (or  the  European  Union),  and  Russia.  In  the 
future  this  list  could  change.  New  great  powers — such  as  India,  In¬ 
donesia,  or  Brazil — could  emerge,  or  one  of  the  existing  ones — such 
as  Russia— -could  decline  or  disintegrate  and  cease  to  be  a  great 
power. 

Some  aq^e  that  the  world  is  inevitably  heading  toward  a  multiplicity 
of  roughly  equal  great  powers  and  tiliat  the  United  States  should  fa¬ 
cilitate  such  a  development.  This  approach  starts  from  the  assump¬ 
tion,  based  on  economic  indices,  that  the  world  already  consists  of 
several  great  powers  and  that  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  technology 
will  continue.  It  is  further  assumed  that  over  time,  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  powers  will  become  political  and  military  powers  commensu¬ 
rate  with  their  economic  strength;  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  others  will  not  perceive  threats  in 
the  same  way  and  so  would  not  be  willing  to  run  risks  for  them.^ 

In  a  balance-of-power  regime,  NATO  would  gradually  decline  in  rel¬ 
ative  importance  and  ultimately  be  replaced  (or  in  effect  be  taken 
over)  by  the  Western  European  Union  (the  military  arm  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union)  or  by  the  individual  great  powers  in  Europe.  U.S.  pres- 


^See  ainton,  A  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement,  op.  cit., 
and  Cheney,  Defense  Strategy  for  the  1990s,  op.  clt. 

^Henry  Kissinger,  Diplomacy,  New  York;  Simon  and  Schuster,  1994,  p.  809. 
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ence  In  Western  Europe  would  end  as  the  West  Europeans  built  up 
their  capability  and  a  balance  of  power  emerged  on  the  continent. 
The  United  States  could  affect  the  pace  of  such  a  development  by,  for 
example,  announcing  that  it  Intended  to  withdraw  from  Europe  by  a 
specific  period— thus  creating  the  framework  for  a  European  military 
buildup  to  balance  Russia. 

For  such  a  balance-of-power  system  to  work,  either  Germany  would 
have  to  substantially  increase  its  military  power  or  the  European 
Union  would  have  to  deepen  and  become  a  kind  of  superstate.  The 
United  States  would  continue  to  have  a  vital  interest  in  preventing 
the  domination  of  Europe — Including  Russia— by  a  single  power.  So 
if  the  Germans  decided  to  build  up  militarily,  the  United  States 
would  play  its  part  by  forming  alliances  with  any  European  country 
or  countries  that  sought  to  prevent  hegemony  and  by  maintaining 
adequate  forces  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  England.  How¬ 
ever,  problems  other  than  an  attempt  to  establish  hegemony  over 
Europe,  such  as  Instability  in  the  Balkans,  East  Central  Europe,  or 
North  Africa,  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Europeans  alone,  and 
the  United  States  would  not  get  involved  militarily  in  local  conflicts 
in  these  regions. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  would  be  unlikely  to  get  involved  militar¬ 
ily  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  general,  it  would 
accept  those  areas  as  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence.  However,  the 
other  European  great  powers  (and  perhaps  even  the  United  States) 
would  not  want  Russia  to  reincorporate  Ukraine,  since  a  combined 
Russia  and  Ukraine  would  have  a  military  potential  so  much  greater 
than  any  European  power  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the  possibility  of 
a  balance  of  power  on  the  continent.  West  European  powers,  espe¬ 
cially  Germany,  and  Russia  would  have  interests  in  East  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  and  would  have  to  try  to  work  out  some  rules  for  regulating 
their  interactions. 

In  Asia,  the  United  States  would  similarly  become  a  balancer  as 
Japan  built  up  its  capability.  In  the  event  of  a  serious  imbalance  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  China,  it  could  play  a  balancing  role  with  forces 
based  in  the  United  States  or  possibly  in  some  of  the  smaUer  states  in 
the  region.  As  in  the  case  of  Europe,  the  United  States  would  seek  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  regional  hegemony  by  shifting  alliances;  it 
would  cooperate  with  other  powers  to  protect  common  interests  and 
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be  prepared  to  protect  specific  interests  in  the  region,  such  as  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  this  framework,  the  United  States  and  other 
major  powers  would  oppose  the  domination  of  the  region  by  any  one 
power,  since  such  a  power  would  acquire  enormous  leverage  over 
states  that  depend  on  the  re^on’s  oil.  At  the  regional  level,  the 
United  States  and  other  major  powers  could  rely  on  a  balance  be> 
tween  Iran  and  Iraq  to  prevent  regional  hegemony.  Assuming  the 
great  powers  were  wUIing  to  pursue  a  joint  policy  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  relatively  less  dependent  on 
the  Gulf  than  either  Western  Europe  or  Japan  would  confer  a  strong 
bargaining  position  when  it  came  to  allocating  the  burdens  required 
by  such  a  policy  among  the  great  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or 
more  great  powers  might  be  tempted  to  abandon  the  great  power 
coalition  and  to  support  a  potential  hegemon  in  the  Gulf  in  return  for 
favorable  access  to  the  Gulfs  resources  and  markets.  Finally,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  the  dominant  power  affecting  impor¬ 
tant  security  issues  in  the  Americas. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  inevitability,  a  balance-of-power  system 
would  have  some  advantages  for  the  United  States.  First,  the  country 
could  reduce  its  defense  expenditures  (though  probably  not  by  as 
much  as  with  a  neoisolationist  strategy)  and  deploy  its  military  forces 
less  often  to  the  world’s  "hot  spots,”  since  it  would  let  other  great 
powers  take  the  lead  in  dealing  with  problems  in  their  regions.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  United  States  would  be  freer  to  pursue  its  economic  inter¬ 
ests,  even  when  they  damaged  polidcal  relations  with  countries  that 
had  been,  but  were  no  longer,  allies — except  when  this  might  con¬ 
strain  an  alliance  with  another  great  power  necessary  to  ward  off  a 
bigger  threat. 

It  is  possible  that  in  a  balance-of-power  system  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  relatively  advantageous  position  compared  to  the  other 
great  powers.  Given  ^e  relative  distance  of  the  United  States  from 
other  power  centers,  it  could  try  to  mimic  the  former  British  role  of 
an  offshore  “balancer."  As  in  the  19th  century,  the  United  States  and 
other  great  powers  would  compete  and  cooperate  to  avoid  hege¬ 
mony  and  global  wars.  Each  great  power  would  protect  its  own 
specific  interests  and  protect  common  interests  cooperatively.  If 
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necessary*  the  United  States  would  intervene  militarily  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  a  preponderant  power. 

But  this  approach  also  has  several  serious  problems.  First,  there  is  a 
real  question  whether  the  major  powers  would  behave  as  they  should 
under  the  logic  of  a  balance-of-power  framework.  For  example, 
would  the  West  European  powers  respond  appropriately  to  a  resur¬ 
gent  Russian  threat,  or  would  they  behave  as  the  European  democ¬ 
racies  did  In  the  1930s7  The  lo^c  of  a  balance-of-power  system 
might  well  require  the  United  States  to  support  a  nondemocrattc 
state  against  a  democratic  one,  or  to  work  with  one  undesirable  state 
against  another.  For  example,  in  the  Gulf,  to  contain  the  power  of  an 
increasingly  powerful  Iran,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
strengthen  Iraq,  At  times  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  be¬ 
have  in  this  fashion.  For  example,  after  the  Iraqi  victory  against  Iran 
in  1988,  the  logic  of  balance  of  power  would  have  demanded  that  the 
United  States  support  strengthening  Iran.  But  because  of  ongoing 
animosity  in  U.S.-Iranian  relations,  the  nature  of  Iran’s  regime,  and 
moral  concerns  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  Washington  could  not  imple¬ 
ment  such  a  strategy.  There  are  many  other  examples.  Therefore,  a 
grand  strategy  that  requires  such  action  Is  probably  unrealistic. 

Second,  this  system  implies  that  the  major  democracies  will  no 
longer  see  themselves  as  allies.  Instead,  political  and  military  strug¬ 
gles  among  them  would  become  legitimate.  Each  would  pursue  its 
own  economic  interests  much  more  vigorously  and  might  well 
weaken  economic  Institutions  such  as  GATT  and  the  liberal  world 
trade  order.  Such  a  development  would  increase  the  likelihood  of 
major  economic  depressions  and  dislocations. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  be  likely  to  face  more  competition 
from  other  major  powers  in  areas  of  its  interest.  For  example,  other 
powers  might  not  be  willing  to  grant  the  United  States  a  “sphere  of 
infiuence"  in  the  Americas,  but  might  seek,  as  Germany  did  in  World 
War  I,  to  reach  anti-U.S.  alliances  with  Latin  American  nations.  As 
noted  earlier,  another  great  power  might  support  a  potential  hege¬ 
mon  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Finally,  the  system  might  not  succeed  on  its  own  terms.  The  success 
of  the  balance-of-power  system  requires  that  the  great  powers  main¬ 
tain  it  without  pro'  'oking  war.  Great  powers  must  signal  their  depth 
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of  commitment  on  a  given  Issue  without  taking  Irrevocable  steps  to¬ 
ward  war.  This  balancing  act  proved  Impossible  to  perform  even  for 
the  culturally  similar  and  aristocratically  governed  states  of  19th- 
century  Europe.  It  Is  likely  to  prove  Infinitely  more  difficult  when  the 
system  Is  global,  the  pardcipants  diffier  culturally,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments,  because  of  the  Increasing  Influence  of  public  opinion,  are  un¬ 
able  to  be  as  flexible  (or  cynical)  as  the  rules  of  the  game  would  re¬ 
quire.  Thus,  there  could  be  miscalculations  on  the  state  of  the 
balance  that  could  lead  to  wars  the  United  States  might  be  unable  to 
stay  out  of.  The  balance-of-power  system  failed  in  the  past,  produc¬ 
ing  World  War  I  and  other  major  conflicts.  It  might  not  work  any 
better  In  the  future;  and  war  among  major  powers  In  the  nuclear  age 
would  surely  be  devastating. 

U.S.  GLOBAL  LEADERSHIP 

U.S.  global  leadership  and  deterring  the  rise  of  another  hostile  global 
rival  or  a  return  to  multipolarity  for  the  indefinite  future  Is  the  best 
long-term  guiding  principle  and  vision.  Such  a  vision  is  desirable  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  because  a  world  in  which  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ercises  leadership  is  one  that  has  the  most  preferable  attributes. 
First,  the  global  environment  will  be  more  open  and  more  receptive 
to  American  values:  democracy,  free  markets,  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Second,  such  a  world  has  a  better  chance  of  dealing  cooperatively 
with  its  major  problems,  such  as  nuclear  proliferation,  threat  of  re¬ 
gional  hegemony  by  renegade  states,  and  low-level  conflicts.  Finally, 
U.S.  leadership  will  help  preclude  the  rise  of  another  hostile  global 
rival,  enabling  the  United  States  and  the  world  to  avoid  another 
global  cold  or  hot  war  and  all  its  dangers,  including  a  global  nuclear 
exchange.  It  is  therefore  more  conducive  to  global  stability  than  a 
bipolar  or  a  multipolar  balance-of-power  system. 

Precluding  the  rise  of  a  hostile  global  rival  is  a  good  guide  for  defin¬ 
ing  what  interests  die  United  States  should  regard  as  vital.  It  is  a 
good  prism  for  identifying  threats  and  setting  priorities  for  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  toward  various  re^ons  and  states,  for  military  capabilities  and 
modernization,  and  for  intelligence  operations. 

To  succeed  in  realizing  this  grand  vision,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  adhere  to  the  following  principles  as  guidelines  for  its  poli¬ 
cies: 
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•  Maintain  and  strengthen  dte  democratic  “zone  of  peace”  and  in¬ 
crementally  extend  It. 

•  Prevent  hostile  hegemony  over  critical  regions. 

•  Hedge  against  Russian  relmpertallzation  and  Chinese  expansion¬ 
ism  while  promoting  cooperation  with  both. 

•  Preserve  U.S.  military  preeminence. 

•  Maintain  U.S.  economic  strength  and  an  open  international  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

•  Be  judicious  in  the  use  of  force,  avoid  overextension,  and  achieve 
eff^tive  burden  sharing  among  allies. 

•  Obtain  and  maintain  domestic  support  for  U.S.  global  leadership 
and  these  principles. 

Why  are  these  principles  important,  and  how  can  the  United  States 
pursue  them  effectively?  The  remainder  of  this  report  will  focus  on 
these  issues. 

Maintain,  Strengthen,  and  Extend  the  Zone  of  Peace 

Maintaining,  strengthening,  and  extending  the  democratic  zone  of 
peace  should  be  the  central  feature  of  American  post-Cold  War 
grand  strategy.*  Maintaining  the  zone  of  peace  requires,  first  and 
foremost,  avoiding  conditions  that  can  lead  to  “renationalization”  of 
security  policies  in  key  allied  countries  such  as  Japan  and  Germany. 
The  members  of  the  zone  of  peace  are  in  basic  agreement  and  prefer 
not  to  compete  with  each  other  in  realpolitik  terms.  But  this  general 
agreement  still  requires  U.S.  leadership.  At  present  there  is  greater 
nervousness  in  Japan  than  in  Germany  about  future  ties  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  U.S.  credibility  remains  strong  in  both  countries.  The 
credibility  of  U.S.  alliances  can  be  undermined  if  key  allies  such  as 
Germany  and  Japan  believe  that  the  current  arrangements  do  not 
deal  adequately  with  threats  to  their  security.  It  could  also  be  un¬ 
dermined  if,  over  an  extended  period,  the  United  States  is  perceived 


*The  Qlnton  administration  has  adopted  the  selective  spread  of  democracy^-called 
enlargement— as  a  central  feature  of  Its  national  security  policy.  See  Clinton,  op.  cit., 
p,ll. 
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as  lacking  either  the  will  or  the  capability  to  lead  In  protecting  their 
interests. 

in  Europe,  besides  the  need  to  balance  Russian  military  might  and 
hedge  against  a  possible  Russian  reimperializadon,  the  near-term  se¬ 
curity  threat  to  Germany  comes  from  instability  in  East  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  and  to  a  lesser  de^e  from  the  Balkans.  For  Prance  and  Italy, 
the  threats  come  from  conSicts  in  the  Balkans  and  the  danger  of  Is¬ 
lamic  extremism  and  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  to  North  AfHca  and  the  Middle  East.  For 
example,  at  present  the  Germans  fear  that  conflicts  and  instability  In 
East  Central  Europe  might  “spill  out"  or  “spill  In.’’^  Such  crises  could 
set  the  stage  for  a  bigger  conflict  and/or  send  miillons  of  refugees  to 
Germany.  The  Germans  are  divided  on  how  to  deai  with  the  threat 
from  the  Bast.  For  now,  however,  they  are  focused  on  integrating  the 
former  Bast  Germany  and  fever  a  U.S.-led  aliiance  strategy— NATO 
expansion  to  Bast  Central  Europe— rather  than  Ailing  the  vacuum 
themselves,  as  indicated  by  their  substantial  defense  cuts.  This  is  in 
part  because  of  the  conBdence  they  have  in  the  United  States  and  the 
perception  of  common  values  and  Interests  among  allies,  and  in  part 
because  an  alllance-based  policy  is  cheaper  for  Germany  than  a  uni¬ 
lateral  approach.  But  should  the  Germans  come  to  believe  that  the 
alliance  will  not  or  cannot  deal  with  threats  to  their  interests,  they 
might  well  consider  other  options. 

In  Bast  Asia,  too,  Japan  favors  alliance  with  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  uncertainty  about  Russia,  friture  Chinese  military  capability, 
including  power  projection,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  For  the  same  reasons  as 
Germany,  Japan  currently  prefers  to  work  with  the  United  States.  But 
the  loss  of  U.S.  credibility  could  also  change  Japan’s  calculations.  An 
issue  that  will  test  U.S.  credibility  in  Japan  is  how  it  ultimately  deals 
with  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program. 


^Ronald  D.  Asmus,  Rlchud  Kugler,  and  F.  Stephen  Lanabee.  "Building  a  New  NATO,” 
Foreign  Affitlrs,  September-October  1993;  Zalmay  KhalUzad,  Exitmling  the  Western 
Alliance  to  East  Central  Europe;  A  New SiraMgyJbr  NATO,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  RAND, 
IP-107-AF,  May  1993;  and  John  Meershelmer,  "Back  to  the  Future:  Instability  in 
Europe  After  the  Cold  War,"  in  Sean  M.  Lynn-Iones  (ed.),  The  Cold  War  and  ^fter: 
Prospects  fir  Peace,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  MIT  Press,  1991. 
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Ai  long  aa  U,S.>ltid  allied  actions  protect  their  vital  Interests,  these 
nations  are  less  likely  to  look  to  unilateral  means.  This  implies  that 
the  United  States  needs  a  military  capability  that  is  larger  than  might 
be  required  based  on  an  isolationist  or  balance'-of-power-based 
definition  of  U.S.  interests. 

U.S.  power  and  a  willingness  to  lead  in  protecting  vital  joint  Interests 
in  Europe,  Bast  Asia,  and  the  Middle  Bast  are  necessary  to  preserve 
the  zone  of  peace.  In  Europe  these  Interests  can  be  best  served  if 
NATO  remains  the  primary  entity  to  deal  with  the  security  challenge 
comlitg  from  Instability  and  conflict  in  the  south  and  the  east  and 
possible  revanchism  in  Russia.  To  perform  this  role  NATO  must 
adapt  by  maintaining  a  robust  military  capability  as  a  hedge  against 
Russia’s  going  bad  and  taking  over  countries  such  as  Ukraine  and  the 
Baltic  states,  by  preparing  for  the  eventual  membership  of  East  Cen¬ 
tral  European  nations  in  the  alliance  in  coordination  with  EU  expan¬ 
sion,  and  by  developing  the  capability  to  deter  and  defeat  threats 
from  the  south.  To  perform  the  security  functions  needed,  NATO 
must  increase  signlflcantly  its  power  projection  capabilities.  The 
United  States  would  need  to  maintain  for  an  indefinite  period  a 
significant  military  force  on  the  continent— both  because  of  military 
needs  and  to  demonstrate  its  commitment  and  resolve.  At  the  same 
time,  the  allies  need  to  do  more  to  protect  common  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  East  Central  Europe. 

Asia  has  no  NATO-like  multilateral  alliance.  The  core  security  rela¬ 
tionships  are  the  U.S.-Japanese  and  U.S.-South  Korean  ties.  Main¬ 
taining  security  ties  with  Japan  Is  important  for  both  nations,  even 
though  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  a  greater  po¬ 
tently  to  create  mutual  antagonism  than  U.S.-German  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  As  long  as  North  Korea  remains  hostile  and  militarily  power¬ 
ful,  and  in  order  to  hedge  against  uncertainties  in  Russia  and  China, 
the  United  States  needs  to  maintain  enough  forces  stationed  in  the 
region  to  deter  and,  with  reinforcements,  defend  critical  American 
interests  with  limited  risks.  At  present  the  main  military  threat  is  a 
possible  North  Korean  attack  against  South  Korea.  This  could 
change  quickly  if  North  Korea  collapses  and  the  two  countries  be¬ 
come  one. 
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Preclude  Hostile  Hegemony  over  Critical  Regions 

A  global  rival  could  emerge  if  a  hostile  power  or  coalition  gained 
hegemony  over  a  critical  r^on.  Therefore,  it  Is  a  vital  U.S.  interest 
to  preclude  such  a  development— l.e.,  to  be  willing  to  use  force  if 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  A  region  can  be  defined  as  critical  if  it 
contains  sufficient  economic,  technical,  and  human  resources  so 
that  a  hostile  power  that  gained  control  over  it  could  pose  a  global 
challenge.  Although  dtis  could  change  in  the  fbture,  two  regions  now 
meet  this  criterion:  Bast  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  very 
important  for  a  different  reason— its  oil  resources  are  vital  for  the 
world  economy.  In  the  long  term,  the  relative  importance  of  various 
regions  can  change.  A  region  that  is  critical  to  U.S.  Interests  now 
might  become  less  important,  while  some  other  region  might  gain  in 
importance.  For  example,  Southeast  Asia  appears  to  be  a  region 
whose  relative  Importance  is  likely  to  increase  if  the  regional 
economies  continue  to  grow  as  impressively  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past  several  years.  The  Gulf  might  decline  in  importance  If  its  re¬ 
sources  became  less  of  a  factor  in  world  prosperity  because  some 
new  energy  technologies  come  to  provide  cheaper  alternatives. 

At  present,  the  risks  of  regional  hegemony  in  Western  Europe  and 
East  Asia  are  very  small.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  alliance  of  the 
key  states  of  these  regions  with  the  United  States,  endorsing  tire 
presence  of  U.S,  forces  and  the  credibility  of  U.S.  commitments.  It  is 
vital  that  U.S.  alliances  in  Europe  and  East  Asia  be  maintained— but 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  era.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S. 
role  in  these  two  regions  not  only  deterred  threats  from  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  contained  rivalries.  In  Europe,  it  is  not  in  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  for  the  EU  either  to  become  a  superstate  or  to  disintegrate.  The 
former  could  ultimately  pose  a  global  challenge— Western  Europe's 
economy  becoming  bigger  than  that  of  the  United  States;  the  latter 
could  encourage  mutual  suspicion  and  contribute  to  renationaliza- 
tlon— a  possible  repeat  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  the  preponderant  outside  power  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  position  there  can  help  discourage  the  rise  of 
another  rival  and,  should  one  arise,  will  be  conducive  to  competition. 
U.S.  preponderance  serves  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  zone 
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of  peace,  since  because  of  It  they  do  not  face  the  threat  of  Interrup* 
tion  of  oil  supplies  from  die  region.  But  the  threat  of  hostile  regional 
hegemony  remains.  The  United  States,  with  support  from  allies, 
ne^s  to  maintain  adequate  military  capability  to  deter  and  defeat 
the  threat  of  regional  harmony  from  Iraq  or  Iran.  The  United  States 
should  seek  greater  contribution  from  NATO  allies  and  Japan  in 
meeting  the  security  challenge  in  this  region.  Washington  and  its  al¬ 
lies  must  also  encoura^  regional  cooperation  among  the  GCC  states 
and  help  them  cope  ^^th  the  contradictory  pressures— liberal  and 
frindamentallst— for  domestic  change.  Given  the  recent  progress  In 
the  Arab- Israeli  peace  process,  Israel,  the  dominant  regional  military 
power  and  one  that  has  strong  security  ties  with  the  United  States, 
should  also  help  In  meeting  security  challenges  in  the  Gulf,  Coop¬ 
eration  between  the  United  States,  Israel,  the  GCC  states,  Turkey, 
and  NATO  generally  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  approach 
for  the  Gulf. 

Hedge  Against  Relmperlallzatlon  In  Russia 

Russia  is  still  struggling  to  And  a  place  for  itself  in  the  world.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  still  weakening  militarily  and  economically,  Russia,  the 
heir  to  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arsenal,  is  capable  of  conducting 
an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States.  Remaining  a  “nuclear 
superpower”  is  a  key  Russian  objective.  Compared  to  its  economic 
capability,  Russia’s  military  might  is  very  great.  The  country’s  size, 
its  location,  and  its  potentiai  economic  and  military  capability  add  to 
its  importance.  Consequently,  it  requires  special  attention  under 
any  circumstances.  In  the  near  term — 10  years — Moscow  is  unlikely 
to  pose  a  global  challenge.  But  even  in  the  near  term,  Russia  can 
pose  a  major  regional  threat  if  it  moves  toward  reimperialization. 
This  scenario  has  been  dubbed  “Weimar  Russia,”  i.e.,  the  possibilit)' 
that,  embittered  by  its  economic  and  political  troubles  and  humilia¬ 
tions,  Russia  may  attempt  to  recover  its  past  glory  by  turning  to 
ultranationalist  policies,  particularly  the  reincorporation  of— or 
hegemony  over— part  or  dl  of  the  old  “Intemar’  empire.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  last  parliamentary  elections  and  the  show  of  support 
for  Zhirinovsky,  Russian  statements  indicated  a  strong  preference  for 
the  reincorporation  of  the  so-called  “near  abroad’’— foe  states  on  foe 
territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  But  more  recently,  concerns 
about  costs  and  negative  international  reaction  have  resulted  in  a 
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shift  in  favor  of  hegemony— Russian  geopolitical  and  economic 
domination  of  weak  but  nominally  independent  states. 

To  avoid  Russian  hegemony  over  the  “near  abroad,”  to  say  nothing  of 
creating  the  groundwork  for  future  cooperation  on  a  whole  range  of 
international  matters,  the  United  States  and  the  other  members  of 
the  democratic  zone  of  peace  have  a  substantial  interest  in  helping 
Russia  become  a  "normal”  country,  i.e.,  one  that  is  not  an  empire 
and  is  unburdened  by  a  communist-style  command  economy  and 
totalitarian  politics.  Ideally,  Russia  would  become  a  prosperous, 
free-market.  Western-style  democracy— cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  meeting  cuneut  and  future  challenges.  Whether  Russia  will 
succeed  in  becoming  a  normal  state  is  difficult  to  predict,  but  the 
stakes  justify  a  major  Western  effort.  Nevertheless,  the  key  determi¬ 
nant  is  Russian  domestic  politics,  over  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  West  caii  have  limited  influence. 

As  Russia  is  encouraged  to  join  the  zone  of  peace  and  to  cooperate 
on  specific  issues  based  on  common  concerns,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  inter¬ 
est  that  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  and  the  other  independent 
states  are  able— with  outside  support— to  make  any  attempts  to 
recreate  the  empire  very  costly,  and  thereby  deter  them.  And  should 
deterrence  fail,  such  an  approach  would  also  help  sap  Russian  ener¬ 
gies,  undermining  its  prospects  for  becoming  an  effective  global 
challenger.  This  should  not  mean  that  the  United  States  wants  hos¬ 
tile  relations  between  these  countries  and  Moscow.  Good  economic 
and  political  relations  betw'een  Russia  and  its  neighbors  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  U.S.  interests.®  But  discouraging  the  emergence  of  a 
robust  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States,  and  consolidating 
Ukrainian,  Kazakh,  and  Uzbek  independence  and  reducing  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  Russia — and  this  goes  for  the  other  newly  independent 
states  as  well — should  be  the  primary  U.S.  objective  in  dealings  with 
these  countries.  Helping  consolidate  the  independence  of  the  new 
tates  is  only  in  part  a  military  matter.  The  key  for  Ukraine  and  oth¬ 
ers  is  to  carry  out  economic  and  political  reforms  to  increase  internal 
stability  and  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  Russian  interference  and 
domination.  The  United  States,  the  EU  countries,  and  Japan  have  a 


®Zblgniew  Brzezinskl,  "The  Premature  Partnership,”  Foreign  Affairs,  March-Aprll 
1994.  pp.  67-82. 
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Stake  in  helping  Ukraine  and  others  adopt  significant  economic  re¬ 
forms.  To  encourage  such  a  development,  the  G-7  states  should  be 
willing  to  meet  some  of  the  costs  of  transitioning  to  a  market- 
oriented  system.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  lost  some  op¬ 
portunities  here,  as  economic  problems  in  Ukraine  and  some  of  the 
other  newly  Independent  states  reduced  support  for  their  indepen¬ 
dence. 

To  discourage  Russian  military  reincorporation  of  Ukraine  and  the 
Baltic  states,  NATO  must  make  it  clear  to  Russia  and  must  convince 
its  own  publics  and  parliaments,  including  the  U.S.  Congress,  that 
such  an  action  would  lead  to  a  cutoff  of  economic  assistance  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  NATO  membership  for  the  nations  of  East  Central  Europe  on  a 
much  faster  track — perhaps  immediate — than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise,  to  possible  material  support  to  Ukrainian  and  other  resis¬ 
tance  movements,  and  to  Russian  isolation  from  the  West.  Without 
such  preparations  now,  there  is  danger  that  in  the  face  of  a  possible 
Russian  takeover  of  Ukraine,  NATO  expansion  to  East  Central  Europe 
would  not  have  political  support  because  it  would  appear  to  be  too 
provocative.  Unfortunately,  at  times  in  the  past  we  have  understood 
our  stakes  too  late  to  express  them  clearly  enough  to  deter  an  aggres¬ 
sor,^  A  clear  and  strong  Western  posture  now  should  also  strengthen 
those  Russians  who  do  not  consider  reimperialization  to  be  in  their 
country’s  interests. 

Discourage  Chinese  Expansionism 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  another  major  power  that  might, 
over  the  long  term  and  perhaps  sooner  than  Russia,  emerge  as  a 
global  rival.  China’s  economic  dynamism,  now  also  being  reflected 
in  its  military  development,  ensures  that — if  domestic  turmoil  can  be 
avoided — China  will  become  an  increasingly  important  player  on  the 
global  scene  in  coming  decades.  The  country  has  had  dramatic  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  Between  1978  and  1992,  its  GNP  increased  by  9  per¬ 
cent  annually.  In  1992,  that  rate  increased  to  12  percent.  Its  foreign 
trade  increased  from  $21  billion  in  1978  to  $170  billion  in  1992.  Ac- 


^Paul  K.  Davis,  “Improving  Derenence  in  the  Post-Cold  War  Era;  Some  Theory  and 
Implications  for  Defense  Planning,"  in  New  Challenges  for  Defense  Planning,  op.  cil„ 
p.  197. 
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\  1  cording  to  the  Intemadonal  Monetary  Fund,  Chinese  output  may 

have  exceeded  $1.6  triliion  dollars  in  1992.  The  World  Bank  gives 
I  even  a  higher  estimate;  $2.3  trillion.^  If  China  continues  to  grow  at  a 

j  I  higher  rate  than  the  United  States,  at  some  point  it  could  become  the 

I  world's  largest  economy.  Such  a  development  might  well  have  im¬ 

portant  implications  for  the  global  balance  of  power.  Militarily, 
;  China  has  been  increasing  its  power  projection  capability— bodi 

I  ;  naval  and  air— in  part  by  purchasing  advanced  equipment  from 

;  Russia.  It  has  also  been  importing  Russian  military  scientists  to  help 

with  increasing  domestic  production  of  sophisticated  equipment. 

However,  China  faces  many  uncertainties  in  its  domestic  politics, 
including  a  possible  succession  crisis  on  the  death  of  Deng  IQaoping 
and  the  centrifugal  tensions  unleashed  by  differential  economic 
growth  among  the  provinces.  Indeed,  Chinese  weakness,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  a  possible  civil  war  that  could  disrupt  economic  prosperity  and 
create  refugee  flows,  may  cause  significant  problems  for  its  neigh- 
.  bors  and  the  world  community, 

i 

I  '  But  China  is  an  ambitious  power.  Among  the  major  powers,  China 

:  appears  more  dissatisfied  than  the  others  with  the  status  quo.  Be¬ 

yond  Hong  Kong  and  Macau,  which  will  be  ceded  to  China  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  it  claims  sovereignty  over  substantial  territories 
that  it  does  not  now  control— such  as  Taiwan,  the  Spratly  Islands  and 
the  South  China  Sea  generally,  and  the  Senkaku  Islands  between 
China  and  Japan.  Althou^  China  has  abandoned  communism  as  a 
global  ideology  and  seems  to  have  accepted  the  economic  imperative 
of  the  global  economy,  it  is  still  seeking  geopolitically  its  "rightful" 
place  in  the  worid.  How  will  China  define  its  role  as  its  power  grows 
beyond  its  territorial  interests?  China  appears  to  be  seeldng  eventual 
regional  predominance,  a  prospect  opposed  by  Japan,  Russia,  India, 
Indonesia,  and  other  regional  powers.  Even  without  regional  domi- 
i  nation,  it  might  become  interested  in  becoming  the  leader  of  an  anti- 

U  .S.  coalition — ^based  on  a  rejection  of  U.S.  leadership  generally  or  as 
that  leadership  is  expressed  in  such  policies  as  nonproliferation  and 
human  rights.  This  is  evident  in  China’s  assistance  to  the  Pakistani 
and  Iranian  nuclear  programs.  It  is  also  clear  that  China  is  not  as  op- 
j  posed  to  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program  as  the  United  States  is. 

!  _ 

i  ^TTteBronamist,  November  28, 1992. 
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Chinese  writings  on  strategy  and  international  security  express  hos¬ 
tility  to  U.S.  preponderance  and  imply  the  need  to  bMance  it.  But 
China  recognizes  the  importance  of  die  United  States,  as  a  market  for 
Chinese  goods  and  a  source  for  technical  training  and  technology. 
Without  U.S.  help,  China  is  less  likely  to  achieve  its  economic  and 
military  objectives. 

Given  China’s  economic  potential  and  its  strategic  ambition,  it  is  the 
most  likely  candidate  for  global  rival.  China,  however,  is  decades 
away  from  becoming  a  serious  global  rival  either  by  itself  or  in  coali¬ 
tion  with  others.  This  provides  the  United  States  with  ample  strate¬ 
gic  warning.  For  the  near  term,  economic  considerations  are  likely  to 
be  dominant  in  Chinese  calculations.  Chinese  economic  success 
could  go  two  ways:  it  could  increase  the  Chinese  potential  for 
becoming  a  glob^  rival,  or  it  might  produce  democratization  and 
decentralization  and  a  cooperative  China. 

Even  in  its  current  state,  China  (by  itself  or  as  the  leader  of  a  coalition 
of  renegade  states)  could  increase  the  global  proliferation  problem  in 
key  regions  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Northeast  Asia.  So  it  is  not 
in  U.S.  interests  to  cut  off  ties  with  China  or  to  isolate  it.  The  United 
States  should  continue  to  pursue  economic  relations  with  China  and 
encourage  its  integration  in  the  global  economic,  political,  and  secu¬ 
rity  regimes.  The  leverage  of  economic  relations,  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Chinese,  is  a  tool  that  should  be  used  continually  to 
ensure  cooperation  on  the  goal  of  restraining  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation  in  places  like  Korea  and  Iran.  But  Chinese  cooperation 
is  likely  to  remain  limited.  As  economic  relations  develop  with 
China,  the  United  States  should  be  cautious  about  transferring  tech¬ 
nologies  that  can  have  important  military  implications.  It  should  en¬ 
sure  that  Chinese  neighbors  such  as  Taiwan  and  the  ASEAN  states 
have  the  means  to  defend  themselves,  and  also  encourage  regional 
cooperation  among  the  ASEAN  states.  These  steps  can  discourage 
possible  Chinese  expansionism.  The  United  States  should  also  sup¬ 
port  moves  to  reduce  Taiwanese  international  political  isolation. 
Working  with  other  powers,  especially  Japan,  Korea,  and  Indonesia, 
the  United  States  should  preclude  Chinese  regional  hegemony  by 
maintaining  adequate  forces  in  the  region.  Without  U.S.  presence  in 
the  region,  as  Chinese  power  grows,  some  states  in  the  region  are 
likely  to  appease  China  and  move  closer  to  it,  while  others,  such  as 
Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  Japan,  would  seek  to  balance  it. 
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Preserve  American  Military  Preeminence 

A  global  rival  could  emerge  for  several  reasons.  Since  the  main  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  rise  of  another  global  rival  is  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States,  an  inadequate  level  of  U.S.  military  strength  could 
facilitate  such  a  development.  Military  strength  should  be  measured 
not  just  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  other  countries,  but  in  terms  of 
the  U.S.  ability  to  carry  out  the  strategy  outlined  here.  The  danger 
that  military  capability  could  be  cut  to  below  this  level  is  real:  histor¬ 
ically,  the  United  States  has  made  this  error  on  several  occasions  by 
excessive  downsizing.  It  faces  the  same  danger  again  for  the  longer 
term.  Already  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  will  indeed  have  the  necessary  force  structure  to  fight  and  win 
two  major  regional  wars  (Korea  and  the  Persian  Gulf)  nearly  simulta¬ 
neously— the  core  requirement  of  current  military  strategy. 

The  issue  is  not  only  how  much  resources  are  spent  on  defense  but 
on  what,  for  what,  and  how  they  are  spent.  For  America  to  maintain 
its  military  preeminence,  in  addition  to  meeting  possible  major  re¬ 
gional  chdlenges,  it  needs  specific  capability  in  Aree  areas. 

First,  besides  maintaining  a  robust  nuclear  deterrent  because  of  con¬ 
cerns  about  Russian  and  Chinese  nuclear  attack  capabilities,  the 
United  States  needs  to  acquire  increased  capability  to  deter,  prevent, 
and  defend  against  the  use  of  biological,  chemical,  radiological,  and 
nuclear  weapons  in  major  conflicts  in  critical  regions.  Tbe  deter¬ 
rence  requirements  might  well  be  different  from  those  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War,  owing  to  the  distinct  character 
and  motivations  of  different  regional  powers.  U.S.  ability  to  prevent 
use  and  defend  against  use  is  currently  very  limited.  In  the  near 
term,  therefore,  to  deter  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
against  U.S.  forces  and  allies,  the  United  States  may  have  to  threaten 
nuclear  retaliation.  It  is  questionable  whether  such  a  posture  is  de¬ 
sirable.  It  may  well  lack  credibility.  But  the  United  States  may  have 
no  choice. 

To  counter  the  spread  of  WMDs  and  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles,  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  develop  increased  capability  for  locat¬ 
ing  and  destroying  even  well-protected  facilities  related  to  biological, 
chemical,  radiological,  and  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  It  will  be  equally  Important  to  have  greater  capability  to  de- 
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fend  against  the  use  of  these  weapons,  including  both  active  and 
passive  defense.  Deploying  robust,  multilayered  ballistic  and  cruise 
missile  defenses  is  important  for  protecting  the  United  States,  its 
forward-deployed  forces,  and  its  allies,  the  last  task  helpful  in  gaining 
allied  participation  and  cooperation  in  defeating  aggression  in  criti¬ 
cal  re^ons.  There  is  bipartisan  support  for  increasing  U.S.  defense 
against  missiles.^ 

Second,  the  United  States  needs  improved  capability  to  have  a  deci¬ 
sive  impact  in  lesser  regional  crises  (LRCs) — internal  conflicts,  small 
wars,  humanitarian  relief,  peacekeeping  or  peacemaking,  punitive 
strikes,  restoring  civil  order,  evacuation  of  Americans,  providing  se¬ 
curity  zones,  and  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  sanctions.^”  Given 
the  end  of  the  Cold  V/ar,  the  United  States  can  be  more  selective  in 
its  military  Involvemt'nt  around  the  world.  It  has  not  been  selective 
enough  during  the  past  few  years,  and  those  involvements  have 
dominated  the  actu^  use  of  U.S.  forces.  Getting  involved  in  too 
many  LRCs  can  erode  U.S.  capabilities  for  dealing  with  bigger  and 
more  important  conflicts.  The  country  needs  clearer  guidelines  for 
engagement  in  LRCs.  Nevertheless,  some  LRCs  may  occur  in  areas  of 
vital  importance— e.g.,  in  Mexico  or  Saudi  Arabia— and  others  might 
so  challenge  American  values  as  to  produce  U.S.  military  involve¬ 
ment.  The  United  States  might  also  consider  participating  with  allies 
in  some  LRCs  because  of  a  desire  to  either  extend  the  zone  of  peace 
or  prevent  chaos  from  spreading  to  and  destabilizing  critical  regions. 

At  present,  LRCs  are  treated  as  lesser  included  cases  of  major  re¬ 
gional  conflict — much  in  the  way  tiiat  some  thought  about  re^onal 
conflicts  in  relation  to  a  global  conflict  during  the  Cold  War.  The 
United  States  “underestimated  and  misestimated  [regional  conflict] 

^However,  the  Qlnton  administration  has  reduced  signiflcantly  resources  for  both 
theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  and  nattonal  missile  defense  (NMD)— the  former  by  1  (3 
and  the  latter  by  4/S  compared  to  that  planned  by  the  previous  administration.  More 
resources  need  to  be  dedicated  to  TMD  and  NMD  if  we  are  to  reduce  our  vulnerability 
in  the  near  future. 

***Carl  Builder,  "Nontredltlonal  Military  Missions.”  American  Defense  Annual,  1994 
edition.  New  Yoilu  Lexington  Books.  1994,  pp,  225-237;  David  Kassing,  Transporting 
the  Army  for  Operation  ftestureHope.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  1994;  R.  Lempert  et 
al.,  Air  Force  NoncoirUKU  Operations;  Lessons  Ftom  the  Past,  Thoughts  fir  the  Future, 
Santa  Monica.  Calif,:  RAND,  1992, 
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requirements  during  die  Cold  War.”"  Now  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
treat  LRCs  the  same  way,  especially  since  future  U.S.  forces  will  be 
much  smaller  than  in  the  past  and  provide  far  less  slack.  Even  small 
LRCs  can  impose  substantial  and  disproportionate  demands  on  the 
support  elements  of  U.S.  forces— >such  as  AWACS,  SBAO,  airlift,  and 
communications.  To  be  prepared  for  MRC  commitments  and  some 
increased  LRC  capability,  the  United  States  needs  more  airlift  and 
changes  in  the  training  and  organization  of  the  forces  relevant  for 
LRCs. 

Third,  it  is  essential  to  retain  a  mobilization  base  to  “reconsdtute” 
additional  capability  in  a  timely  fashion  if  things  go  badly  in  any 
major  region.  Without  such  a  capability  the  Unit^  States  is  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  take  timely  action,  idven  the  probability  of  little  strategic 
warning. 

However,  to  discourage  the  rise  of  another  global  rival  or  to  be  in  a 
strong  position  to  deal  with  the  problem  should  one  arise,  the  cur¬ 
rent  Korea-and-Gulf-focused  approach,  plus  increased  ability  for 
LRC  and  counterproliferation  operations,  is  inadequate  for  force 
sizing.  Over  time.  North  Korea  will  probably  disappear  and  other 
larger  threats  may  emerge.  As  an  alternative,  the  United  States 
should  size  its  forces  by  requiring  them  to  have  the  capability  to  de¬ 
feat  nearly  simultaneously  the  most  plausible  military  challenges  to 
critical  U.S.  interests  from  the  two  next  most  powerful  military  forces 
in  the  world— who  are  not  allied  witii  the  United  States.  Such  a  force 
should  allov;  the  United  States  to  protect  its  interests  in  Asia,  Europe, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf— i.e.,  provide  the  United  States  with  capability 
to  successfully  deal  with  a  European  and  Asian,  or  Asian  and  Middle 
Eastern,  or  European  and  Middle  Eastern  major  regional  conflict 
Such  a  force-sizing  principle  does  not  mean  that  U.S.  forces  have  to 
be  numerically  as  large  as  the  combined  forces  of  these  two  powers. 
It  does  mean  that  the  forces  should  be  cepable  of  defeating  the  en¬ 
emy  in  relatively  specific  areas  and  in  nearly  simultaneous  scenarios 
of  great  importance  to  the  United  States.  Such  an  approach  would 


^  ^Kevin  N.  Lewis,  “The  Discipline  Gap  and  Other  Heasons  for  Humility  and  Realism  In 
Defense  Planning,”  In  Davis  (ed.).  New  Challensesftir  Defense  Planning,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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give  the  United  States  a  flexible  global  ca|;kabllity  for  substantial  op- 
entions.‘2 

To  attain  the  desired  capability.  U.S.  superiority  in  new  weapons  and 
their  use  would  be  critical.  Therefore,  the  higher  priority  should  go 
to  research  on  new  technologies,  new  concepts  of  operation,  and 
changes  in  organization— with  the  aim  of  U.S.  dominance  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  revolution  that  may  be  emerging.  The  Gulf  War  gave  a  glimpse 
of  what  is  likely  to  come.  The  character  of  warfare  will  change  be¬ 
cause  of  advances  in  military  technology,  a  realm  in  which  the 
United  States  has  the  lead,  including  the  related  concepts  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  organization  structure.  Tile  challenge  Is  to  sustain  this  lead 
and  not  fall  into  complacency.  Would-be  rivals  are  likely  to  be  very 
motivated  to  explore  new  technologies  and  ways  to  use  them  against 
the  United  States.  A  determined  nation  making  the  right  choices, 
even  one  with  a  much  smaller  economy,  could  pose  ais  onormous 
challenge  by  using  technology  to  erode  the  eflectivenes!)  of  more 
traditional  U.S.  military  methods. 

For  example,  post-Vorld  War  I  Germany  made  astute  technical 
choices  and  adopted  innovative  employment  concepts,  and  thereby 
was  able  to  make  a  serious  bid  for  world  domination.  At  the  same 
time,  Japan,  with  its  relatively  small  GNP,  was  at  the  forefront  In  the 
development  of  naval  aviation  and  aircraft  carriers.  These  examples 
in  licate  that  a  major  innovation  in  warfare  provides  ambitious  na¬ 
tions  an  opportunity  to  become  dominant  or  near-dominant  powers. 
U.S.  domination  of  the  emerging  military-technological  revolution, 
combined  with  the  maintenance  of  an  adequately  sized  force,  can 
help  discourage  the  rise  of  a  rival  power,  as  long  as  potential  rivals 
believe  that  catching  up  with  America  is  a  hopeless  proposition,  and 
that  if  they  try  they  wrtll  suffer  the  same  economic  wreck  that  befell 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Althouf^,  based  on  the  strategy  proposed  here,  the  United  States 
needs  m  capabilities  in  some  areas,  it  can  cut  back  elsewhere  and 
do  things  differently  to  free  up  resources  for  them.  The  country  still 
has  too  many  bases.  Nor  does  it  have  the  most  effective  process  for 
making  informed  decisions  on  resource  allocation  for  various  types 


^^Some  of  the  points  here  regarding  military  challenges  of  the  new  era  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Davis  (ed.),  New  Challenges  /or  De/feme  Planning,  op.  cit.,  1994. 
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of  force  elements— i.e.,  forces  requited  for  current  and  foture  objec¬ 
tives  and  operadonal  requirements.  As  things  currently  stand,  there 
is  too  much  duplication  in  some  key  areas,  as  well  as  capabilities  that 
are  not  as  relevant  now  as  they  once  were.  This  Is  especially  true  in 
the  maintenance  and  support  area.  For  example,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  Industry  all  provide  maintenance  for  military  aircraft  en¬ 
gines.  Greater  centralization  here  could  save  algniflcant  resources. 
Tlie  Department  of  Defense  is  still  being  forced  to  buy  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  that  it  says  it  does  not  need  and  will  not  need  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  strategy.  The  current  acquisition  system  is  very  costly,  and 
streamlining  it  could  save  resources. 

Preserve  American  Economic  Strength 

The  United  States  is  unlikely  to  preserve  its  military  and  technologi¬ 
cal  dominance  if  its  economy  declines  seriously.  In  such  an  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  domestic  economic  and  political  base  for  global  leader¬ 
ship  would  diminish  and  the  country  would  probably  incrementally 
withdraw  from  the  world,  become  inward  looking,  and  abandon 
more  and  more  of  its  external  interests.  As  the  United  States  weak¬ 
ened,  others  would  try  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

To  sustain  and  improve  its  economic  strength,  the  United  States 
must  maintain  its  technological  lead  in  the  economic  realm.  This 
will  depend  on  the  choices  the  nation  makes.  Such  world  historical 
developments  as  the  iq^culturai  and  industrial  revolutions  pro¬ 
duced  fundamental  changes,  enhancing  the  relative  position  of  na¬ 
tions  that  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  damaging  those 
that  did  not.'^  Some  argue  that  the  world  mi|dtt  be  at  the  beginning 
of  another  transformation,  shifting  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the 
relative  position  of  classes  and  nations.  If  the  United  States  fails  to 
recognize  the  change  and  adapt  its  institutions,  its  relative  position 
will  necessarily  worsen. 

To  remain  the  preponderant  worid  power,  U.S.  economic  strength 
must  be  enhanced;  components  of  this  goal  include  ft'rther  im¬ 
provement  in  productivity,  thus  increasing  real  per-capita  income; 
strengthening  education  and  training;  and  generating  and  using  su- 


*®Ioel  Mokyr,  TH*  lever  of  Riches,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1990. 
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perior  scitnce  and  technology.  In  the  long  run,  the  economic  fhture 
will  be  affected  by  two  other  tectora.  One  It  the  Imbalance  between 
government  revenues  and  ^vemment  expenditure.  The  other,  even 
more  important  to  long-run  economic  well-being,  may  be  the  overall 
rate  of  investment.  Although  the  government  cannot  imbue  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  a  lapanese-style  propensity  to  invest,  it  can  use  tax  policy 
to  encourage  such  behavior. 

Another  key  factor  affecting  the  ^obal  standing  of  the  United  States 
is  its  social  crisis— the  high  rate  of  violence  In  the  cities,  the  unsatls- 
fectory  state  of  race  reladons,  and  the  breakdown  in  families. 
Thou^  the  nation  feces  no  global  ideological  rival,  and  though 
movements  such  as  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  East  Asian  tradi¬ 
tionalism  are  limited  in  their  appeal,  social  problems  are  limiting  the 
stature  of  the  United  States  as  a  model.  If  the  country’s  social  crisis 
worsens,  it  is  likely  that  over  the  long  term  a  new  organizing  principle 
with  greater  universal  appeal  might  emerge  and  be  adopted  by  states 
with  the  power  and  the  desire  to  mount  a  challenge. 

Obtain  and  Maintain  Domestic  Support  for  U.S.  Leadership 

Some  might  argue  that,  given  the  costs  of  maintaining  global  leader¬ 
ship,  the  American  people  would  not  support  such  a  role  for  the 
United  States.  It  mig^t  also  be  argued  that  foe  public  might  not  sup¬ 
port  foe  level  of  defense  expenditure  required  because  domestic 
priorities  are  competing  for  foe  same  dollars.  Public  opinion  polls 
indicate  that  foe  American  people  are  focused  on  domestic  concerns. 
Such  a  perception  discouraged  a  serious  debate  on  national  security 
issues  in  foe  last  presidenti^  election. 

However,  according  to  a  recent  poll  on  American  public  attitudes, 
foe  population  appears  to  support  (90  percent)  active  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  world  affairs.  At  foe  same  time,  84  percent  believe  that  foe 
nation  should  pay  less  attention  to  international  problems  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  problems  here  in  foe  United  States.  A  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  support  peace  "through  military  strength.” 


**Tlmes  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  and  the  Press,  The  People,  The  Press  &  Politics, 
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Whethar  the  public  would  in  feet  suppoh  a  global  strategy— as  out* 
lined  here— Is  not  known.  Support  might  well  be  forthcoming  if: 

(a)  the  strategy  was  presented  by  the  President  and  supported  by  the 
senior  members  of  bodi  die  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  and 

(b)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  a  strategy  and  some  alternatives 
were  debated  and  understood.  A  global  leadership  strategy  will  en¬ 
tail  costs— a  greater  defense  effort  in  the  near  term  than  would  be  the 
case  under  some  other  grand  strategy— b<  it  those  costs  have  to  be 
compared  with  the  potential  risks  of  alternatives.  The  costs  of  alter¬ 
native  approaches  can  ultimately  be  higher.  At  present  the  burden 
imposed  by  U.S.  defense  spending,  approximately  4  percent  of  GNP, 
is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  before  the  Korean  War.  The  burden 
will  decline  further  as  the  economy  expands,  but  it  can  increase  if  the 
world  situation  deteriorates— for  example,  if  China  builds  up  its  mili¬ 
tary  capability  and  becomes  expansionist.  The  costs  of  leadership 
can  perhaps  be  kept  at  a  sustainable  level  by  avoiding  overextension 
and  by  more  effective  burden  sharing  among  the  members  of  the 
zone  of  peace.  But  should  the  costs  ultimately  prove  too  high,  the 
United  States  can  adopt  a  different  grand  strategy. 

Overextension  is  a  mistake  that  some  past  great  powers  have  made.‘^ 
Such  a  development  can  occur  if  the  United  States  is  not  judicious  in 
its  use  of  force  and  gets  involved  in  protracted  conflicts  in  various 
regions— sapping  its  energies  and  undermining  support  for  its  global 
role.  U.S.  vital  interests  are  engaged  in  critical  regions  where  it 
should  be  prepared  to  use  force  if  other  means  fall.  And  when  it  uses 
force,  the  preference  should  be  to  have  U.S.  allies  and  friends  go  in  as 
well— which  means  pressing  those  allies  and  friends  to  do  their  fair 
share.  Having  the  capability  to  protect  U.S.  vital  interests,  unilater¬ 
ally  if  necessary,  can  focUitate  getting  friends  and  allies  to 
participate— especially  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  United  States  cannot  protect  its  interests  without 
large-scale  participation  by  allies,  it  might  not  be  able  to  protect 
them  at  all.  For  example,  in  the  run-up  to  the  Gulf  War,  several  allies 
did  not  favor  the  use  of  force  to  evict  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  If 
their  military  participation  had  been  indispensable  to  military 
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success  against  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussain’s  forces  might  still  be  In 
Kuwait,  and  Iraq  mli^t  now  possess  nuclear  weapons. 

\Mhen  it  comes  to  lesser  interests,  the  United  States  should  rely  on 
nonmilitary  opdons— especiidly  If  die  military  costs  do  not  Justliy  the 
possible  beneRts.  There  are  many  options  here:  arming  and  training 
the  victims  of  aggression!  providing  technical  assistance  and  logistic 
support  for  peacekeeping  by  the  UN,  regional  organizations,  or  other 
powers;  economic  instruments  such  as  sanctions  and  positive  in¬ 
centives;  and,  of  course,  diplomacy. 

lARdiin  these  constraints.  It  is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  and  the  Interests  of 
other  members  of  the  zone  of  peace  that  the  zone  ultimately  encom¬ 
pass  the  whole  world.  The  reason  for  favoring  such  an  evolution  is 
that  prosperous  democracies  are  more  likely  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  and  are  less  lik^  to  threaten  Its  interests.^^  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  Is  not  a  near-term  proposition.  Many  regions  and  states 
are  not  ready.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  expand  the  zone  se¬ 
lectively  and  help  others  prepare  for  membership. 

The  most  important  step  that  the  United  States  and  the  other  pros¬ 
perous  democracies  can  take  is  to  assist  others  in  adopting  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strategies  that  have  worked  In  North  America,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  East  Asia  and  are  being  successfully  implemented  in  parts 
of  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Economic  development  and 
education  are  the  most  effiective  Instruments  for  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  nations  in  the  zone  of  conflict. 

The  members  of  the  zone  of  peace  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
stability  of  Europe,  North  America,  Bast  Asia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Japan,  for  examine,  imports  oil  from  the  Gulf  and  exports  to  and  in¬ 
vests  in  the  other  critical  regions.  The  same  is  true  of  Europe.  The 
U.S.  global  role  benefits  the  United  States  and  these  other  members. 
There  Is  a  danger  that  the  otiier  members  of  the  zone  of  peace  will 
not  do  their  fair  share  and  perpetuate  hee  (or  cheap)  ridership.  This 
was  a  problem  during  the  Cold  War,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  go  away.  It 
could  become  a  bigger  problem  if,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  So¬ 
viet  threat  and  the  lack  of  a  common  objective,  burden  sharing  de¬ 
clines.  It  is  clearly  an  important  U.S.  political  issue,  and  there  is  a 
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real  dilemma:  as  long  ae  dte  United  States  Is  able  and  willing  to  pro* 
tact  common  Interests,  odters  ml^t  be  happy  to  rely  on  that  protec¬ 
tion,  thereby  keeping  polldcal  opposition  under  control,  accepting 
no  risk  for  their  youA,  and  continuing  to  focus  on  their  economies. 
But  the  United  States  idso  should  not  want  Germany  and  Japan  to  be 
able  to  conduct  expeditionary  wars  on  their  own.  Therefore,  al- 
thou|^  the  United  States  will  probably  be  willing  to  bear  a  heavier 
military  burden  than  its  allies,  felrness  and  long-term  public  support 
require  that  this  disproportion  not  be  excessive.  A  balance  needs  to 
be  struck  and  a  formula  has  to  be  founo  to  balance  each  country’s 
contribution  of  "blood  and  treasure.”  In  the  Gulf  War,  a  substantial 
degree  of  burden  sharing  was  realized.  But  the  allies  can  do  more, 
although  they  are  likely  to  resist  and  argue  tliat  they,  too,  are  cutting 
back  their  defense  budgets.  For  the  long  term,  one  possible  solution 
is  to  institutionalize  burden  sharing  among  the  G-7  nations  for  the 
security  of  critical  regions,  including  sharing  the  financial  costs  of 
military  operations.  Questions  of  out-of-area  responsibility  are  im¬ 
portant  In  peacetime,  both  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  in  times  of  cri¬ 
sis  and  war.  Effective  burden  sharing  will  also  place  some  con¬ 
straints  on  U.S.  policy.  It  will  mean  foat  the  United  States  would 
have  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  views  and  concerns  of  other  na¬ 
tions  and  be  willing  to  put  American  lives  at  risk  to  protect  common 
interests.  Effective  burden-sharing  steps  would  not  obviate  a  signifi¬ 
cant  and  perhaps  disproportionate  U.S.  military  role  In  major  crises 
in  critical  regions,  but  this  is  a  price  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  pay. 

A  global  leadership  role  serves  U.S.  economic  Interests.  For  example, 
it  can  facilitate  American  exports,  as  in  recent  U.S.  contracts  with 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  sale  of  aircraft  and  the  modernization  of  Saudi 
telecommtmication  systems.  As  we  have  seen,  the  costs  of  other 
stances  the  United  States  might  take  to  the  world  can  ultimately  be 
higher.  Rather  than  undermining  domestic  prosperity,  such  a  role 
can  in  fact  facilitate  it.  The  economic  benefits  of  U.S.  leadership 
have  not  been  articulated,  either  analytically  or  in  the  statements 
made  to  the  public. 

Global  leadership  and  building  a  more  democratic  and  peaceful 
world  should  also  appeal  to  American  idealism,  a  defining  feature  of 
the  republic.  To  sustain  domestic  political  support,  this  particular 
appeal  might  well  be  as  important  as  the  more  selfish  and  material 
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American  Interests.  In  fhct,  such  a  lofty  goal  could  be  a  spur  to  the 
kinds  of  social  and  educadonal  reforms  that  the  nation  needs,  rather 
than  an  alternative  to  diem. 


Chapter  Five 

CONCLUSION 


As  a  nation,  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  of  unprecedented  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  power,  and  it  enjoys  a  unique  leadership  role  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  should  recognize  and  celebrate  this 
achievement.  It  should  build  a  national  museum  that  documents  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Cold  War,  the  challenges  faced,  and  the  victories 
achieved.  Similarly,  a  day  should  be  designated  to  celebrate  the 
"Victory  in  the  Cold  War.”  This  would  encourage  schools,  the  media, 
and  the  national  leadership  to  focus  on  the  momentous  challenges  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  factors  that  contributed  to  its  end. 

The  United  States  should  also  resolve  to  maintain  its  position  of 
global  leadership  and  preclude  the  rise  of  another  global  rival  for  the 
indefinite  future,  it  is  an  opportunity  the  nation  may  never  see 
again. 

The  question  is  whether  the  United  States  will  accept  responsibility, 
for  reasons  of  self-interest  and  historical  need,  and  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  global  leadership.  Accepting  will  mean  having  the  vision 
and  the  strategy  and  a  willingness  to  bear  tlie  costs.  Should  the 
United  States  fail  to  seize  this  historic  moment,  over  time  its  relative 
position  is  likely  to  decline,  and  the  world  is  likely  to  become  a  bal- 
ance-of-power  multipolar  system — and  become  more  dangerous  for 
tne  United  States.  The  development  of  a  multipolar  world  is  not  in¬ 
evitable.  It  depends  to  a  significant  degree  on  what  this  nation  wants 
and  does.  Even  if  the  development  ultimately  takes  place,  the  later  it 
happens,  the  better. 
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